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WHAT IF? 
\ THAT if some day 


I opened wide the door between 
Your life and mine, and came 
And kissed you softly at your work? 


What if that day, 

Perplexed and burdened with your cares, 
You greeted me half-absently, as if 

You wished just then I had not come? 


Ah, no! there dawns no da 
To you, dear Love, where 
In all your work and rest, 
Like music sounding through the play! 
Anniz E. P. SEARING, 


am not, 


THE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


UNE roses and college commencements synchronize. 
© With the blooming of the former come appropriately 
the days which henceforward are to live in the graduate’s 
most pleasant recollection as having marked the close of 
probation and the entrance on the activities of maturity. 
To bim or to her the festivities and excitements of Com- 
mencement week are only the foam upon the cup, the gar- 
land at the banquet; the real heart-beat of Alma Mater 
was first felt in Freshman year, and has been growing 
stronger and fuller, till it pulses a warm and living tide as 
the student triumphantly emerges from the crucial test of 
the final examinations. 

The higher education of women, so far as that phrase 
indicates the fulfilment of a college curriculum, is no 
longer an experiment; it has become familiar and com- 
movplace. Girls who are ambitious and wide-awake, 
girls in touch with the period, desire and claim equal ad- 
vantages with young men in the line of scholastic oppor- 
tunities, and certainly the results thus far attained jus 
lify those who strove so long and gallantly to secure for 
them the opening of doors which precedent and tradition 
had locked, and of which conservatism had hidden the 
keys 

It has been delightful to read of the large numbers who 
have received diplomas this year, showing us that a lib- 
eral education is becoming the rule in the comfortable 
middle class, from which the country derives its best in 
tellectual strength. The old-time prejudice against a col- 
lege education as unfitting young men for a business 
career has been gradually yielding to the pressure of evi- 
dence, which shows conclusively that in the competitions 
of the market, the counting room, and the factory, finely 
trained and rigidly disciplined minds hold their own as 
thoroughly as in the professions. 

College women are not any longer rare. We find them 
in homes, in clubs, in church work, everywhere adding 
grace and sweetness to life, and bringing in the reign of 
the kingdom of heaven among our prosaic days. They 
have plenty to do, and the tools have been put into their 
hands with which to do whatever tasks meet them. It 
is gratifying to record the high rate of health enjoyed by 
the students of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Wells, Radcliffe, 
and Barnard. Wellesley Float day proves that ability to 
handle an oar may easily accompany the skill which grap- 
ples with an equation. Smith shows her versatility in 
surpassing in college dramatics anything hitherto dis- 
played by the older colleges for men. The absence of 
avy objectionable feature is noteworthy in the devotion 
of our college girls to amusement and recreation, whether 
in sports on river or field, or on the mimic stage. 

Barnard shared with Columbia the honors and joys of 
Commencement in 1895, a historic era for Barnard, when 
her dean and faculty walked in with the older faculty, 
sat on the same platform, her students shared the same 
plaudits, and her graduates, in cap and gown, received 
their degrees on terms precisely the same which conferred 
the. coveted A.B. on the sons of New York’s venerable 
college. 

We gather the roses while we may, and lay heaps of 
them in felicitation in the path of the happy graduates, 
boys and girls alike, of 1895. 


WORSE THAN WASTED. 


F the time that many of us waste in making up our 
| minds over little matters could be employed in doing 
something really useful, how much more would we be 
able to accomplish? As with most bad habits, the habit 
of indecision in little every day affairs is the easiest thing 
in the world to acquire. We think so much of the small 
duties of life that they get to assume the most formidable 
proportions, and in deciding what we shall do about them 
we leave ourselves little time for greater and more serious 
things. 

- a we envy those people who have the knack of ac- 
complishing a great deal without apparent effort! We 
look at them in wonder, and vainly wish that we might 
discover their secret. It does not appear difficult. 
“Why,” we ask ourselves, “‘cannot we do as much as 
they ?” But, strive as we may, we never seem to succeed. 

The secret ‘is not a hard one to find, but it is a hard one 
for us to put into practice, at first, if we have been of the 
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hesitating, undecided kind. They have learned to make 
up their minds quickly, and then never to permit them- 
selves to have any doubts as to the wisdom of their de- 
cisions. They do their work systematically, and put into 
each working moment the best that is in them, without 
thinking of the result. They are the people who rise at 
the same time each morning and take up their daily tasks 
at the same hour every day. They are the creatures of 
habit, but their habits are nearly all good ones, that lead 
them in the direct line of that which they are striving 
to do. 

There is no one factor of success stronger than that of 
having acquired good habits of work. Having once 
formed these, we are left free to look beyond the mere 
details of the work and to see how best we may accom- 
plish that which we have undertaken. It is like playing 
the piano. At first we have to study the music and the 
keys, and each ‘note we strike requires a separate and dis- 
tinct effort of the will, but in a little while we begin to 
read the music readily, and as our fingers wander over 
the keys we are not conscious of guiding or directing 
them. 

And this is the way we should learn to do our work, 
whatever it may be. The details of it should never trou- 
ble us, but they should become as a second nature. We 
should be so accustomed to beginning the day at the same 
time each morning, that when an exception occurs we 
would feel somewhat at a loss. We should be hardly 
conscious of taking up each separate task, but should go 
to it as a matter of course. There is necessarily in most 
of our lives more or less of routine. The same things 
have to be gone over day after day, and, so far as they 
themselves are concerned, it makes little difference in 
what order we do them so long as they are done. But 
for our own sakes we should as soon as possible adopt an 
invariable rule of proceeding in regard to them, never de- 
parting from it until we become unconscious that we are 
following a rule. 

At first glance it does not seem of much importance. 
But think what would be saved by it. Suppose each da 
we did the same things, but in a different way, haphazard. 
As we finished one we would have to stop to think which 
one we would better do next, and so on until all were 
completed. How much time would we have wasted, 
how much trouble expended, and how much more tired 
would we be when we had finished! On the other hand, 
having once got the duties of the day to arrange them- 
selves for us, we soon find that they have become much 
easier. The days have become longer, and we begin to 
find time for the thousand and one things we have always 
looked upon as being quite out of reach in our busy lives. 


A LOVER OF MUSIC. 


HE last time I saw Captain Whoppers he told me he 
should not be long in this country, as he intended 
running over to St. Petersburg again, to be there for the 
coronation. Captain Whoppers, since his appointment 
as consul a year or more since—he did not retain the of- 
fice—has a little way of running about for royal functions, 
which only astonishes those who do not happen to know 
him. Still, it was with some surprise, I confess, his dec- 
larations had been so positive, that I saw him at Mrs. 
Van Twiller’s to-day—on a Saturday afternoon in sum- 
mer, too, when his habit is to go out of town for Sunday. 
He was standing on the veranda, near the little tea 
tuble in the corner, the green of the vines a cool shadow 
across its white cloth. A stranger might have thought 
him the host, so urbane and genial, so pervasive, did he 
seem. No one else was standing. 

“I saw all the presents of the Duchess of York,” I 
heard him saying, as I stepped out of the long French win- 
dow of the dining-room. ‘' There might have been a few 
more of them, but they did not begin to be as beautiful.” 
I knew at once, of course, that he was talking of the 
wedding at Lenox. No one has stopped talking of it yet. 
“The Duchess never had any such jewels—one table cov- 
ered thick with priceless gems—nor any such gold tea 
service. And 1 do not knowa royal house that entertains 
in any such way.” Here Captain Whoppers’s shoulder 
twitched as of old; and though be did not move from his 
place, he seemed, as he stood there, all buoyancy and 
spring, like a balloon that is full, but still tied to its moor- 
ings. ‘* From the time we leave New York,” the Captain 
continued—he had only waved his hand to me, and | bad 
taken my seat quietly at a distance, as one who enters a 
lecture late—‘‘ from the time we leave New York until 
we return, everything arranged for us. A maid in white 
apron meets the ladies at the station, calls them by name, 
and takes their bags. A valet meets the gentlemen. When 
the train starts, a man approaches each guest, asks for his 
or her invitation, reads the name, summons another man, 
who appears with a great basket filled with envelopes. 
This man then takes from the basket an envelope with 
your name, places your invitation in its place, and hands 
you the envelope taken from the basket, inside of which 
you find the name of your hotel and the number of your 
room. Imagine such system! The ladies without gentle- 
men are sent to one hotel; men with their wives to cot- 
tages; gentlemen alone to a house by themselves. There 
is no covpfusion at the station, where carriages are wait- 


ing; none at the church; none at the house, where the * 


hundreds of guests sit at small tables, each table holdin 
six,and every one decorated with white sweet-pease ond 
maidenhair—the n and white of the father’s club col- 
ors. No other flowers in the house. Then when your 
return is made, the same hought is expended. Even the 
trunks are checked to your house. The bride and groom, 
happy as children, have driven off in a buckboard drawn 
by two horses.” 

I do not know how much longer Captain Whoppers 
might have made his description had we not at that mo- 
ment been interrupted by the arrival of Mr. St. Jefferson 
Brown, or rather by Mr. Brown himself—no mere arrival 
could ever have interrupted Whoppers. Mr. Brown never 
liked Whoppers, and did not propose being dominated by 
him now. 

‘Ah, Whoppers!” he said, with a movement of the 
hand as he passed him, after having greeted Mrs. Van 
Twiller, bowed to the lady near her, taken an empty tea- 
cup from a third, and then laughingly helped Mrs. Van 
Twiller prepare his own, and all this with a certain ob- 
livious composure in regard to Whoppers that was de- 
lightful to those who never liked Whoppers. 
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The Captain’s spell was broken. A new centre of inter- 
est had been created. A general! stir was felt among the 
guests. Whoppers had to content himself with the young 
girl in white, sitting uneasily under his gaze. She ha 
come in with the Major’s niece. : 

I found myself carried by the general movement tow- 
ard Professor Prodgers’s high-hacked carved chair, always 
brought on to the veranda when he is here in summer. 
Young Hastings, who has just been graduated from the 
Harvard Law School, and never quite forgiven his uncle 
for not letting him study music instead, had the chair.on _ 
the other side. He knows all the musical gossip of town. 
The Professor was smiling over his account of a young 
broker on Wall Street, who, without knowing much about 
it, loves music so much he manages a brass band of his 
own, making up the yearly deficit of two or three thou- 
sand dollars himself. He plays the bass-drum. It is the 
only instrument he can play. Sometimes he can get only 
two or three strokes at it during an entire evening, but 
these three strokes, into which he puts his heart and soul, 
make up to him for every my ry, in life. 

Stories like these always delight the Professor. We 
could see that for the moment he had even forgottea 
Whoppers. L. H. F. 


EUROPEAN IDEA OF OUR WOMEN, 


Wwe all know what England and other countries of the 
Old World think of the American girl, who has been 
publicly described, discussed, analyzed unceasingly over 
there for the last few years. What the transatluntic 
opinion is of our women generally has not been so freely 
divulged, and isnot, therefore, familiar. But educated Eu- 
ropeaus, notably Britons, Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, 
whether they have travelled here, or observed our wan- 
dering sisters abroad, make no secret of their views; are 
inclined, indeed, to seize occasion to enlighten us on the 
subject. 

heir concurrent testimony is that our women are 
spoiled—spoiled by the constant flattery, indulgence, and 
homage of all their masculine kindred, associates, and ac- 
quaintances. They deprecate the concessions continually 
made to them, the special favor always shown them, the 
anxiety displayed to conciliate them. Our friends across 
the water say that they are treated as superior beings; 
that what we call our appreciation of them is little less 
than worship; that it injures us as well as them; that it 
will, in time, injure both irreparably. They are in dead 
earnest, and seem to be deeply troubled that we do not 
establish a much-needed reform. 

Europeans base their idea of our treatmeut of our wo- 
men on their treatment of their women. Between the 
New World and the Old World there is, in this respect, a 
marked difference certainly. Their view is one of com- 
parison. If they are right, we must be wrong. We are 
entirely conscious of the great consideration we give wo- 
men, of the deference we pay them. We do not regard 
ourselves as in excess, but the Europeans as deficient in 
this regard. They should imitate our example, we hold, 
not we theirs, which, to our mind, would be retrogressive. 
We are pained, when abroad, at the degradation of the 
sex in the rural regions; at their lack of education and 
goemee at the manner in which they are kept down. 
The Old World seems to consider women inferior; its 
conduct toward them indicates this; and many foreigners 
avow it, and insist on it. We put women on our level, 
and do the best we can to make them comfortable, inde- 
pendent, and contented. 

Women of the titled and privileged classes abroad enjoy 
a degree of distinction and are held in an esteem that is 
not extended to other women. Their power and position 
are honored, not their sex; their insignia rather than 
themselves. We respect and admire women as women, 
as the mothers of the race, as the sharers of our destiny, 
as the partners of our lives. We do not fawn ‘before 
some and act like barbarians toward others. We account 
them rational, iutelligent, individual human creatures, and 
our comprehension enlarges and elevates them. Women 
are apt to be what men expect them to be. 

Europeans believe, naturally no doubt, that what they 
lave attained is the best; that their courses are wisest. 
What America has that they have not is not progress, 
but overdoing; it is a show of advance, though really an 
error, as time will determine. They forget that civiliza- 
tion has always been denoted by the position of women; 
that it is highest where she is highest; that the two are 
exalted together. America to-day undeniably leads all 
nations in emancipation of women, in expansion of her 
sphere, and is in many ways in the vanguard of events. 
This, of course, Europeans do not believe, and will not 
admit. They consider our assertions to such effect as as- 
sumption and boasting, as typical of a new people who 
have had sudden and extraordinary success. They feel: 
sure that we are getting further astray every year about 
our women, and that in granting them, under the name of 
rights, countless privileges, we ure in continual peril of 
losing our own. They even maintain that we are sapping 
our manhood, weakening our moral fibre, by placing wo- 
men on a pinnacle to be adored. 

They point to marriage here as a proof of their allega- 
tions. On their side of the sea most women think it rare 
fortune to get husbands; they must, save in the peasant 
grade, possess a portion in order to secure them, and-then 
count themselves favored. Our women do not buy hus- 
bands ; on the contrary, they hold themselves at a high 
premium, which they steadily advance so long as they re- 
main marketable, at least in their own eyes. -It is not un- 
likely that they do overrate their value, so indiscriminate] 
are they praised as individuals and as a sex. But such 
overratement is desirable in the beginning, for if they 
make an inharmonious match, as not infrequently hap- 
pens, they are apt to suffer so much in their own esteem 
as to fall below their proper level. It is better, at any 
rate, that they should look on themselves as conferring 
something than receiving something in a nuptial inter- 
change. It is more in the way of nature, and surely more 
grateful to feminine sensibilities, 

No wonder Old World folk are surprised at what they 
regard as the arrogance of American women while they 
are engaged, and even after wedlock and maternity, It 
is so different, so antipodal, with them. The majority of 
women in nearly all ranks seem to be everlastingly in- 
debted to the men who wed them, and to pass their years 
in trying to discharge the indebtedness. In France and 
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other transatlantic states parents toil and pinch and save 
to accumulate a dowry for their daughter or daughters. 
It is the great object of their life, and, having been 
achieved, they feel compensated for its cares, its trials, and 
its griefs. Yo get a daughter married is a Herculean 
labor; it is like relieving a homestead from a burdensome 
morigage of long, long standing. Here, despite all we 
hear of managing mammas, daughters, as a rule, marry 
themselves, often without the consent or knowledge of 
parents. The connubial custom measures the divergence 
of the two hemispheres. 

Who has not heard foreigners marvel, in their own 
land, at our attitude toward women, at the manner in 
which we insist on their queening it. Why, they ask, 
should we rant over our love of liberty, and deliberately 
choose to live under a despotism of petticoats? Some of 
them are persuaded that this subjection will ultimately be 
the cause of the national ruin. 

I remember travelling on the Pacific coast, some years 
ago, with a highly intellectual, scholarly German of ripe 
age, who had held high offices in Berlin. He was one of 
the most agreeable and interesting of his countrymen I 
had ever met. We formed quite an intimacy, and we dis- 
cussed many international questions. On parting, he said 
solemnly to me: ‘I admire your great republic. It is 
worsen we it can hardly be overpraised. But it has one 
great danger, one supreme weakness. That will destroy 
you. Yet you do not see it. We of Europe see it and 
deplore it. Ah, my friend, 1 will be frank with you. You 
smile securely. Your great danger, your supreme weak- 
ness, is infatuation with your women. You allow them 
to ride over you; you deliberately determine that they 
shall. Instead of keeping them -in their. place, you put 
them on lofty thrones, and beg to be their vassals. The 
ruin of America will be directly traceable towoman. She 
haus already undermined your foundations. She will 
finally shatter you to fragments.” 

Junius Henrt Browne. 


oy OUR PARIS 
Lic? S2e 


pear I'm going to tell about a few of the pictures 

now on exhibition in Paris, for nearly every post re- 
minds me that I’ve said very little as yet about all the 
delightful things in the Champ de Mars. 

Let me begin with M. Puvis de Chavannes’s decorative 
painting, ‘‘ Les Muses inspiratrices acclamant le Génie, 
messager de lumiére,” which hangs in the corridor as a 
sort of preface to the Salon, as it will be a preface to the 
Boston library, once hung in place on its walls. The first 
impression one gets of it is of its singular simplicity, both 
in color and design. The figures of the Muses, who hold 
lyres in their hands and are clad in flowing tunics of white, 
rise from a grassy shore and soar towards the messenger 
of light, represented by the figure of a youth with wings. 
On either side of a bare space left below to indicate a 
doorway are two statuesque figures of women, heavily 
draped. This is almost all of the design, which covers an 
immense canvas, The color is no less simple. A stretch 
of blue sea extends all through the picture at the back, 
and against this stand out a few slender trees of oak and 
olive, in which the leaves are of a grayish-green, as are 
also those of the laurel-bushes in the foreground. In fact, 
the whole looks almost as though it were done in grisaille, 
for the gleaming skirts of the figures against the pure blue 
of the level sea are all that break the prevailing tone of 
gray. The effect is one of dignity, simplicity, and charm, 
und yet one’s impulse is to search for the reasons why 
the composition is not monotonous, and what is the source 
of the beauty of the whole as a mural painting. 

In the first place, one remembers that aoall decoration 
is to harmonize with the cool pure tints of stone. It must 
neither crush nor overcharge the wall, and yet it must 
contain certain elements of beauty in order to have an 
excuse for existing at all. When you begin to study this 
painting of M. Puvis de Chavannes you realize with what 
tremendous art he has given the impression of vast space. 
The landscape is not confined, circumscribed. The stretch 
of blue sea gives you the impression of having neither 
beginning nor end, and the suggestion of earth and sky 
is of the whole earth and the whole sky. The gray tones 
are neither arbitrary vor capricious, for it is the spring, 
and they simply give the effect of tender, delicate spring 
foliage, a natural setting to the graceful, youthful figures 
of the Muses. These are our old friends, the Muses of 
convention, with their tunics and lyres, but they are at 
the same time modern; for it is the attitudes, the poise of 
the head, the familiar gestures of human beings of our 
ken, that M. Puvis de Chavannes has given in them, and 
they charm us with the charm of a direct impression from 
nature. A study of the color overwhelms again with a 
sense of the painter's strength combined with the greatest 
simplicity, for we notice how nearly all the colors ap- 

roach to gray excepting the white and blue. Apart, by 
itself, the blue would appear colorless, but in its place it 
appears as one precise color, giving a singular effect of 
pallor and intensity, All this again will be heightened 
by the architectural setting, so that the picture and its 
surroundings will be in absolute harmony and the whole 
effect complete. But more than that, the source of its 
greatest beauty is not in its color, but in the general har- 
mony of the lines and the harmony of one figure with 
another. They all soar upwards with a rhythm that is 
the natural symbol of forces that are rising upwards tow- 
ards genius, the messenger of heavenly light. And then 
the whole picture is bathed in an atmosphere that is sim- 
ply delicious, limpid, and transparent as possible. 

Puvis de Chavannes is one of the greatest of the Champ 
de Mars men, and, after him, one of those in whom we are 
reasonably sure not to be disappointed is Dagnan-Bouve- 
ret. He exhibits this year a ‘*‘ Lavoir Breton,” which is a 
little chef -d'@uvre, a8 may be concluded from the fact 
that it has been bought by Coquelin ainé, one of the best 
art connoisseurs in Paris. It is a tiny picture—a little 
poem of light. In a sort of half-subterranean construc- 
tion built of greenish-gray stone some Breton women in 
white coiffes are washing. Through an open door, across 
which the sunshine falls in a golden veil on the moss- 
covered stones of the wall outside, a friend in Breton coiffe 
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is just entering, vith the sunlight making an aureole 
around her The marvel of the picture is in the ex- 
quisite transitions of values from the sunlight without to 
the twilight within, and in its extreme poetic beauty. An- 
other great picture is the ‘‘ Théfitre Populaire ” of Eu ne 
Carriére. 1t is an immense canvas,on which the painter 
has portrayed the working-people who make up the audi- 
ence at one of the popular theatres. It is done in the color, 
or, rather, the lack of color, that is the prevailing charac- 
teristic of M. Carriére’s mind. We see only the audience, 
and only divine the thrilling scenes that are passing on the 
stage from the dramatic action in the crowd. Carriére 
fascinates from the intellectual quality of his work and 
from its truth. Not a figure but what in attitude and ex- 
pression is absolutely true, and the whole gives an im- 
pression of humanity in the abstract of the peuple such 
as I’ve never received before. , 

One of the interesting pictures is ‘‘La Phaléne,” by 
Ary Renan, It is a mystic thing, very harmonious in 
color, very fine in feeling. It is the old story of the long- 
ing of ‘‘ the moth for the star, the night for the morrow ”; 
but the moth is symbolized by a woman—a woman who 
is half a moth, with trailing wings, but a sad, longing, 
wistful face. She has been roused by the light and gayety, 
of which one just catches a glimpse through panes of 
glass, and, going to look through, has come up against a 
curtain, so that what she sces is the image of herself. The 
whole is done in but two or three notes of color, and the 
symbolism goes far. 

Lucius Simon is a man whose work I don’t know at all 
well, but who has a particularly delightful thing in the 
Salon—a picture called ‘‘ Musique,” very vigorous and 
at the same time harmonious and delicate. Ina park, near 
water, on a Louis XVI. bench painted a delicate green, a 
charming young woman in a gown of pale rose, « Marie 
Antoinette fichu crossed over her shoulders, is playing the 
violin. Seated by her on a chair a man is listening in a 
dreamy reverie. Leaning against a tree another man is 
listening with his eyes fixed on the distance. Almost the 
entire charm of the picture comes from the color, in which 
pale blues and greens predominate. The pale rose in the 
gown of the musician is repeated by masses of roses heaped 
against the delicate green of the bench. And the whole is 
bathed in an atmosphere that is faintly gray, like twilight. 
The tones, nevertheless, are surprisingly clear and deli- 
cate, and the harmonies are vigorous and just. 

The same effect of delicate yet transparent color one 
gets in M. Besnard’s exhibit of this year, in which I like 
best his ‘‘ Algerian Woman,” a picture in which the col- 
ors are not only delicate, but also vibrating with brilliancy. 
A woman, under a light that throws strong red and orange 
shades on her face, is leaning up against an archway. Her 
head is draped in a sort of veil fastened with carnations 
of the richest and most glowing scarlet. It is a picture 
full of verve and brilliant tones, without the slightest trace 
of that heavy impasto with which so many painters get the 
effect of intensity of color. 

Cazin and Thaulow, the two finest landscape-painters 
in the world, have each strong exhibits of beautiful things, 
but too much talk of pictures at one time is stupid, for it is 
a melancholy fact that the finest description of a picture 
that was ever written was utterly incapable of giving the 
faintest idea of it. All its subtlest qualities esenpel the 
pen. We went over to M. Bouguereau’s studio the other 
day, where we found him working from the model, an ex- 
tremely pretty child with blond hair and a pink and white 
face. He was scolding good - naturedly about “ la ligne.” 
“ C'est le diable—la ligne,” he said. “‘ f had to rub out to- 
day all I did yesterday because the line wasn’t there.” 
He has a great studio, with a projection at one side en- 
closed in glass, and the whole filled with canvases. 

He is a strongly built man, with a large head covered 
with white hair, and talks delightfully as he paints. He 
showed us one of his latest pictures—a group of women 
paying tribute to Cupid in the person of a little unclothed 
child. The idea came to him from a scene in the street— 
a little girl, on a day of the distribution of prizes, who had 
on a new frock, which she was showing to a group of wo- 
men who had gathered round her. yuguereau took it 
and changed it into a classical subject, in which all the 
figures are graceful silhouettes done from a conventional 
stand-point. ‘‘I wish so much you would give us the 
street scene itself,M. Bouguereau. Some time or other I 
should so like to see something of that kind from you.” 
But he said that didn't appeal to him. The color in a 
street scene was generally neither harmonious nor beauti- 
ful, and the little child in its best frock bad no artistic in- 
terest. Frankly, I never like M. Bouguereau’s color, and 
am thoroughly tired of his subjects and his way of color- 
ing them. ut I never appreciated more his splendid 
qualities of drawing and composition than when I saw his 
collected work in his own atelier. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 





THE LOUIS XVI. REVIVAL. 


A he: fashions of the reign of Louis XVI. have been re- 
vived in Paris, and beautiful examples of the gowns 
of that period are being brought here. The popular 
play Le Collier de la Reine brought about this revival, 
and interiors of the period are copied literally in dwellings 
in Paris, and even in fine shops. But the dresses of the 
day are more difficult, and are adopted with care and with 
very decided compromises. The close-fitting sleeves with 
sabot frills worn by Marie Antoinette and the ladies of 
her court are too marked a change from the present styles 
to meet with approval. Hence modified full sleeves are 
used, and the couturiére seizes for models the double- 
puffed sleeves of some of the muslin gowns worn in the 
gardens of the Trianon. The Marie Antoinette fichu 
makes charming bosom drapery, whether taken literally, or 
modified with revers and given some of the fulness of the 
popular collet. It was always a feature of simply 
made gowns, can be worn alike by elderly and yo 
women. Full deep frills falling open from a low 4 
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neck take the place of the genuine fichu on muslin gowns, 
and are charming for summer wear. The skirt is full 
enough to find favor, and is cut to fall o in front, dis- 
closing a tablier breadth or else a petticoat front, or it 
may be closed and merely bordered 1 by fluffy ruffles or 
wider flounces. 

The fabrics employed for these gowns are of gay and 
exquisite colors, whether of silks or of muslin. Chame- 
leon silks, in which many colors blend, are especially liked 
in plain taffeta and as a ground for brocaded dower. 
Two kinds of fabrics are in each gown, usually one plain, 
the other figured; one wool, the other silk; very often 
there are contrasts of colors. The skirt and the front 
breadth differ, and the fichu is also of another fabric, and 
sometimes the sleeves as well. Buttons like jewels are 
on many of these dresses, some of rhinestones, others 
pearl with opal tints, and still others in miniature flowers, 
or landscapes framed with strass pebbles. 


PICTURESQUE WORTH MODELS. 


The Maison Worth makes very picturesque gowns in 
the revived style, one of these recently imported being so 
attractive that it was sold for $300 to the first person to 
whom it was shown. It is of blue and green shot silk 
brocaded with large pinks of many colors. This forms 
the principal part of the gown, while the petticoat and 
the accessories are of plain chameleon silk reflecting in 
different lights all the colors in the pinks. The waist is a 
decided change from those now worn. It is fitted by 
darts and side forms, and the pointed front is lapped 
double-breasted from the bust down. The two middle 
forms of the back are each lengthened six inches in basque 
shape, and folded there in triple box-pleats. A fichu 
drapery of the plain silk covers the shoulders, and is 
drawn down in many folds to the bust. There is a jabot 
of lace coming down from the turned-over top of the 
fichu. The sleeves are small-topped mutton-legs Tn shape. 
Six rhinestone buttons are in two rows below the bust. 
A petticoat of chameleon silk is four yards and five-eighths 
wide, and is trimmed around with two small pinked ruches 
of the silk, one at the foot, the other half-way up to the 
knee. All but the front breadth of this petticoat is con- 
cealed by the outer skirt of brocade, which falls straight 
open from the belt, making an inverted V tablier. This 
skirt is entirely without trimming, being simply hemmed 
at the foot, while the edges down the front show the rich 
selvage of the silk. 


GARDEN-PARTY GOWNS. 


Flowered organdies and dotted Swiss muslins are made 
up in Louis XVI. styles for garden-party gowns. One of 
these shown at Aliman’s has large pink blossoms on a 
cream-white ground of soft lawn used as a transparent 
over pink taffeta. The full waist of gathered lawn is low 
in front, but ig up to the neck-line in the back. Some 
gathers confine the fulness at the belt, and in some models 
the front laps in surplice fashion. The special feature is 
the fichu or wide turned-down ruffle of the organdie gath- 
ered full around the neck, pointed low to show the throat, 
and falling deep on the bust, shoulders, and back. It is 
simply hemmed, and has one or two rows of Valenciennes 
inscriion that may be either let in or sewed on. The 
sleeves copy the onlyJarge sleeves worn.during that time, 
and are of elbow length, formed of two full puffs of lawn 
lined with equally full taffeta over a fitted silk sleeve. A 
ruffle like that of the fichu droops below, and makes the 
length that of the old-fashioned three-quarter sleeves. In 
some of these gowns intended for very slight women the 
fichu is formed of two ruffles. The skirt is wide and near- 
ly straight, with narrow ruffles at the foot, and falls free 
from the belt of a pink silk petticoat beneath. Pink satin 
ribbon four inches wide serves for the belt, with a bow at 
the back and long sash ends. 

Marie Antoinette fichus of white batiste, organdie, lawn, 
or mousseline de soie are worn over very simple gowns of 
colored lawns or crépovs. They are completed by knife- 
pleated frills of the material, or else by yellow Valenciennes 
lace. To accompany them is the Louis XVI. hat with 
wide shepherdess brim, trimmed with finely pleated chif- 
fon in great outspread bows and many flowers. 

For elderly ladies black grenadine gowns are made up 
with fichu drapery of the grenadine, and a large jabot of 
white lace falling on a full vest of white tulle, which ex- 
tends from neck to waist. The skirt has all its seams 
outlined with jet-spangled galloon, and is trimmed with 
a cluster of narrow ruffles, lapping, and headed by the 
spangles. Sometimes the silk lining is in contrast to the 
black transparent fabric—apple green, mauve, or grayish- 
blue being chosen. 


NEW WOOL AND SILK GOWNS. 


A new thin repped wool fabric is made up with striped 
silks of a contrasting color by Doucet of Paris. The de- 
sign is somewhat in the Marie Antoinette fashion, but the 
sleeves are extra large gigots, gathered in the seam their 
entire length, to ‘‘ mousquetaire them,” as the saleswomen 
say—meaning to wrinkle them around the arm. A preity 
contrast has the gown of biscuit-colored wool in fine reps 
and semitransparent, with gigot sleeves of taffeta in nar- 
row stripes of bright green and white. 

The round waist of wool has a large fichu of the same 
lined throughout with the green striped silk, and also 
edged with a knife-pleating of the silk. A cord nearly as 
thick as a lady’s little finger is covered with bias striped 
silk and stays the seams of the silk sleeves. A high col- 
lar-band has white Bruges lace gathered to fall over the 
sides. The soft belt, with long ends at the back, is of 
bias green silk, and is sewed to the top of the skirt. 
There are eleven narrow gored breadths in the skirt, 
lined with silk, and all the seams are joined by cords 
covered with silk like those in the sleeves. The skirt 
flares to six yards in width at the foot. 


VARIETIES. 


Corded wash silks are very effective for shirt-waists. 
Two white cords quite close together are woven to form 
stripes on unds of rose, blue, mauve, or pink that are 
slightly shot with white. Tailors make this silk up pre- 
cisely as Madras and other cotton shirt-waists are made, 
with soft full front and yoke back, and complete them 
with a collar and cuffs of white Irish linen. 

White piqués dotted with colored silks make some of 
the most refined dresses of the summer. They have a 
— and skirt, and are worn with a blouse front of chif- 

on or mull the color of the dots with yellow lace. 
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SUMMER. HATS. 
\ LARGE shade hat for beach or country 
wear is of coarse yellow straw, with a broad 
brim that is veiled by a lace ruffle. A folded 
bandeau of white silk mull crosses the front, 
terminating at either end in a small chou and a 
large spreading loop with a lace fan in front of 
it; the loop and fan are stiffened with wire. The 
yoke-shape white batiste collar accompanying 
the hat is composed of plain bands alternating 
with Insertions of embroidery, surrounded by a 
iffle of embroidery, all the seams and edges be 
gy defined by a narrow hem. stitched beading 
The principal trimming of a rush-green straw 
hat is a wide satin-striped gauze ribbou in white 
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and green. which is draped about 
the crown and twisted into a negli 
gent bow on each side, to one of 


which a curled black aigrette is 
added 

A waved-brim brown straw hat is 
trimmed with eight-inch taffeta rib 
bon in brown shot with crimson; 
this forms a large projecting bow 
on either side; a pointed aigrette of 
the ribbon is added on one side, and 
a long-stemmed red rose on the 
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UMMER WAISTS. 
WHITE nainsook waist of 


d which an illustration is given 
may serve as a model for the waist 
of a wash dress, or as a separate 
blouse It has a square tucked 
yoke banded with insertions of em 
broidery, to which the lower part is 
gathered with a heading. Down 
the front are two bands of embroid 
ery with tucks on either side. The 
sleeves are drooping elbow puffs 
traversed by bands of insertion, and 
other bands form the collar and 
belt 

A blouse of pink and white striped wash silk is made 
with a square neck framed in bands of open cream gui 
pure laid upon pink silk, forming a yoke. In the square 
neck is a separate little guimpe of white nainsook, with a 
double frill of narrow yellow Valenciennes at the neck 
The three-quarter sleeve is gathered along the inner seam 


to a band of the underlaid Jace, and has a cuff of the same 
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above a drooping ruffle of nainsook with insertion and 


lace edging. ; : 
A pretty blouse of plaid taffeta in white, 


black is trimmed with bands of open-patte ~h ine un- 
derlaid with black satin ribbon. Two bands of the lace 
come forward from a square yoke on the back and termi- 
pate under a wide double bow of the ribbon on the chest; 


starting from under the bow a band 
passes down the drooping front of the 

waist, the part above the bow meeting 
with little frills at the edges. The 
half-sleeves are very full and puffy. 
The black satin ribbon belt has a bow 
on the side. Black accordion-pleated 
mousseline de soie combined with bluet 
taffeta is the material of the second 
blouse shown, the body of the waist 
being of the pleated mousseline mount 
ed on bluet silk, and the sleeves of the 
taffeta, slashed to give way to an in- 
sertion of the pleated mousseline and 
edged with a ruffle of the same. The 
rosettes which stud the neck and 
sleeves and the belt and bow are of 
black velvet ribbon. 


SEASONABLE TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on page 497. 


} LACK barége mounted over taffeta 

silk is the material of the gown 
Fig. 1, relieved by insertions of white 
mousseline de soie with colored open- 
patterned embroidery. Two slender 
panels of the embroidery are on each 
side of the skirt, tapering to the belt, 
and one on each side of the full waist 
expands upward from the belt to the 
collar, Frills of white mousseline de 
soie terminate the puffed elbow sleeves. 
The collar and belt are of white satin 
ribbon. 

The gown Fig. 2 is of tan-colored 
crocodile crépon. The belted waist 
has three box-pleats, between which are 
bands of écru passementerie laid upon 
dark red satin ribbon. A similar in- 
sertion is in the close forearm of the 
leg-of-mutton sleeves at the outer seam. 
Collar and belt are of dark red satin 
ribbon. 

A green and white striped taffeta 
gown, Fig. 3, has a pretty bodice, made 
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slightly full at the waist, and cut off squarely 
across the bust, to be filled out above with a 
— of Pale ellow mull embroidered in white. 
> bediet ie on the bust and caught to 
an guimpe son rows of small ball-shaped pearl 
buttons. The forearms of the sleeves are also of 
the embroidered mull. The belt and the chouz at 
the neck are of green satin ribbon. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS. 


VERYBODY is w illing to admit that fresh 
flowers in the house give a delightfully home- 
like air and are very desirable things, and yet there 
are few people who care to take the needful trou- 
ble to have the vases kept constantly filled; and 
if there is anything j yA in the world, it is 
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faded and withered flowers standing 
about in the drawing-room. We 
have gone back to the simple flow 
ers which were so much beloved by 
our grandmothers, and even in the 
ardens now we raise the old-fash- 
ioned flowers that for a time were 
utterly despised. During the win- 
ter months a great many people 
have flowers sent into their town 
houses from their country places— 
such flowers as are not as a rule 
ordered from the florist—and these 
flowers, arranged by the lady of the 
house or her daughters, give a dis- 
tinctive look of refinement, which 
is often lacking in the finest estab- 
lishment with the most gorgeous 
upholstery, and where the most won- 
derful pictures and all the various 
appurtenances as well are present. 

Me George Vanderbilt, who is a 
great lover of flowers, was one of the 
first people to start the fashion of 
simple, tastefully arranged flowers 
about the house, and his conserva- 
tory, which opens off his picture- 
gallery, is replenished every week 
with fresh plants, such as daisies, 
the different varieties of geraniums, 
abutilons, and the hundreds of other plants which are pos 
sible to people of very limited means. 

From the early spring until late in the fall the fields 
and woods provide everything that is necessary for vases, 
and table decorations as well. But, curiously enough, it 
requires really systematic care, as well as some taste, to 
produce the desired result; and there is one trouble with 
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table should be placed a large ja- 
panned tray, and near at hand a pail 
or basin of cold water, into which the 
flowers should be placed immediately 
upon returning to the house. After 
being left in water for fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes they should be taken out 
and laid upon a tray, the different 
kinds together. The vases and glass- 
es near at hand on the same table 
should be filled half full of water; 
never more than half, as there is no 
gauging how much room the stems 
will take. Practice makes perfect in 
the arrangement of flowers more than 
anything else, and it is far easier to 
tell what colors go well together and 
what plants do not injure one another 
if one only perseveres in the task for 
a time. It means, of course, the giv- 
ing of an hour or two twice a week 
in order to gain satisfactory results. 
But it is time well spent, and no one 


THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE IN 
FLORENCE. 

I WAS sitting quietly reading in my salon on the even- 

ing of May 18th—an evening destined to be handed 
down to posterity as of terrible memory. It was close 
upon nine o'clock, and the house had been shut up for the 
night, and being an old Florentine house of the better 
class, had thereby assumed the condition and somewhat 
the aspect of a fortress; for the outer walls are three feet 
thick, the one great door would befit a stronghold, the 
windows on the ground-floor are defended by iron cages, 
and those above by a double set of strong oaken shutters 
with iron bolts. The great walled gardens behind the 
house are bounded by the enclosed gardens of the convents 
of the Sacré Coeur and of the Bon Secours, and are, in 
consequence, quite inaccessible to the outer world. This 
part of Florence, too, neap the Roman gate, yet within the 
city walls, is peculiarly quiet after sundown. We have 
lived in the same street and in the same house for more 
than eighteen years, and have become accustomed to the 
villagelike calm of our quarter, and to a feeling of tran 
quil security when our family stronghold is shut up for 











who has ever tried it regrets it, the night. The large salon in which I sat looked out 
The jardiniére for the table, which upon the garden. I was alone, and the room was very 
is so much a feature in so many houses _ still. Ina room ata little distance my two daughters and 
now winter and summer,is of course a niece who was staying with us were amusing them 
a great saving of trouble, because it selves. They were very gay and noisy, and their peals of 
will last with care two weeks. But laughter and little screams of merriment reached me where 
the fresh flowers are vastly more at- I sat. 
tractive. Jardiniéres are made of I shall never forget the horror of the moment when, 
white metal, which looks so much like just as the clock struck nine, the screams of merriment 
silver, and keeps clean a long time, changed suddenly to cries of agony and terror, when a 
and can be had in a number of very _ hoarse, hollow, and inexpressibly awful and sinister sound 
artistic shapes. The high table dec- filled the air, and blows as from a battering-ram rained 
oration is equally fashionable with upon the walls of the house. All this passed in a second, 
the low, but roses and such flowers and as I sprang up to fly to my children I had time to 
show to more advantage in the long think of and reject the idea of a popular insurrection and 
high vases than they do in the short of dynamite, even before the solid walls shook and the 
ones which necessitate the cutting off floor of the salon waved up and down, Before I reached 
of the stems, and consequently the the girls everything was over, the earthquake having 
leaves. lasted exactly five seconds; but the street, usually quiet 
























Fig. 1.—Barkear Gown 


all wild flowers: they very soon wither, 
some varieties Only lasting an hour or 
two after they are fixed. Two days in 
the week should be set apart for the fill- 
ing of all the different vases and glasses, 
and those two days must be rigidly ad 
hered to. Tuesday and Saturday are 
very good days. If one has the time, it 
is a very pleasant occupation to gather 
the flowers one’s self, and m nya child 
has learned its first lesson in botany by 
going out with its mother to pick the 
buttercups, daisies, ferns, etc., that are 
needful. Through May and June there 
are the buttercups, daisies, wild roses, 
and some of the smaller varieties of the 
wild flowers to be had. But when the 
heat of summer comes on, there is not 
much to choose from. and then is the 
time for the ferns. Long glasses and 
high flower-vases filled with ferns look 
deliciously cool, and even after the fields 
are mowed there are daisies to be found 
in sufficient quantities to mix in with 
them. The ordinary clover in a rose 
bow! of cut glass (the pressed glass now 
is so cheap that it is within the reach of 
any one) makes the very prettiest of floral 
decorations. The gray and green of the 
leaves harmonizes so exquisitely with 
the pink of the blossoms that it is al- 
ways beautiful. Later in the summer— 
in New England, at all events—there isa 
fine sweet clover to be found, bunches 
of which, put into the little pink open- 
mouthed glasses, are the very prettiest 
of all things. A pink luncheon, where 
all the decorations are pink clover, af- 
fords a wide range for any one with ar 
tistic taste. Through the spring and 
early summer there are many flowering 
shrubs, the branches of which can be 
broken off without any detriment to the 
bush, and which trim a room most 
charmingly. Later in the summer, of 
course, these are not to be had, but there 
is always something to be found if one 
is on the lookout. Even sorrel, that 
most despised plant, when massed to- 
gether in quantities, has tints and color- 
ings which are surprisingly beautiful. 
Tn order to arrange flowers satisfacto- 
rily and to keep the house well supplied 
with them it is necessary, as said before, ~ i 
to arrange them twice a week. Before CH »PU ig 
going out to gather the blossoms it is 


well to empty all the vases. Then ona Fig. 2.—Crtron Gown witn Ecru PAssEMENTERIE. Fig. 3.—Tarreta Gown with EmsrorpereD Musiin GuIMPE. 
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and empty at this hour, was crowded with people, most 
of them wailing and screaming and wild with fear. Cling- 

* ing closely together, the girls and I now made our way to 
the kitchen, where we found the servants paralyzed with 
terror. As they were sitting at supper they had heard 
the awful sound, and had seen a heavy wooden press 
lifted up several inches, while a row of shelves with bot- 
tles and plates had been tilted over as by an invisible 
hand. As quickly as possible we now packed up a few 
necessaries, extinguished the lights, locked the house, and 
made for the open country. My plan had been to take 
rooms in a hotel on the hill below San Miniato. But no 
sooner had we passed the Roman Gate than we found 
ourselves among all our acquaintances in that quarter, 
who bad rushed out of their villas in terror, and meant to 
spend the night in the open air. Not a house but had 
trembled and cracked to its very foundations. 

To add to the general discomfort, the sky was black 
and lowering, a cold wind blew pitilessly, and the rain 
began to fall. After two hours of watching and quailing, 
every one returned home, and my first thought was to 
take a lamp and examine the apartment. I have only de- 
scribed it in order to show its strength. Long cracks de 
faced the walls in many of the rooms, pictures had fallen 
down in several places, and in one of the fireplaces lay 
a heap of stones and bricks. And no wonder. When 
morning came we learned that all the chimneys were 


thrown down, as well as the terrace on the top of the 
house. No one undressed or lay down to sleep that 
night, but, with lights burning, we waited for the day, 
prepared to leave the house at a moment's notice. There 


were several slight earthquakes during the night, but none 
sufficiently strong to render fligt necessary, The morning 
dawned dark and lowering,and the weather, both before 
and since the earthquake, has been very sombre and mena- 
cing, and peculiarly and strangely cold for the time of year, 
with very high winds. The same thing was observed after 
the great earthquake of 1414, when one thousand chim 
neys were thrown down in Florence and many houses 
damaged. The city must now, at the very least, be three 
times as large as in 1414, and this time three thousand 
houses are damaged, though they are not rendered unin 
habitable 

On Sunday night, having packed a close carriage with 
shawls and cushions, we drove out to the Campo di Marte, 
a vast plain outside of Florence, and there we waited until 
past midnight. Many other families had done the same 
thing, and how anxiously we watched for that terrible 
hour of nine o'clock! But it came and passed quietly, 
and at midnight we all went our several ways to our sev- 
eral homes. On Thursday, the 23d, we drove out to the 
little village of San Martino, which had been literally 
desolated by the earthquake. It is one of the loveliest 
places in the world, set on a gently sloping hill, and in the 
midst of olive groves and grain-fields. Here the church 
and priest's house are unroofed; the walls are rent apart; 
and further on two houses are reduced to absolute ruin. 
In one of these—a large peasant house of the better sort 

—all the family, twelve in number, were at supper in the 
kitchen, in the south wing of the house. The motber fin- 
ished first, and went to her room upstairs to pray—as was 
her custom at that hour. The room she occupied was in 
the “‘ tower,” so called, that is, the upper part of the centre 
of the house, and in the third story. In a moment it fell; 
and as her children rushed into the open air and screamed 
and called, they saw their home vanish before their eyes. 
Nothing remained but a heap of ruins, and the mother’s 
body was not found until forty-eight hours later. It was 
in the cellar, under sixty-four cubic metres of brick and 
stone. And all this in five seconds! oo, a smaller 
peasant’s house fell at the same moment, but here no one 
was hurt, although the rong | was a large one. A baby 
two months old, who was sleeping in its cradle on the 
second floor, was saved by a large wardrobe, which fell 
braced against the opposite wall of the room at an angle 
that fornied a temporary shelter for the cradle at its 
foot. Wall and wardrobe fell a few moments after the 
baby had been taken out unhurt. And the little thing 
slept through all! 

At Loreggia, a mile distant from San Martino, a peasant 
was sitting in his chimney-corner, and talking quietly with 
his wife and daughter-in-law, who were standing in the mid- 
dle of the room. The daughter-in-law held her sleeping 
baby in her arms. Without an instant’s warning they 
vanished, as the ceiling crashed in and the floor fell, and 
he remained alone. with the sky above lis head where the 
roof had been, and a yawning gulf below him, for that in- 
stant had destroyed the house. The chimney alone re- 
mained standing. Near San Martino we were shown four 
gaping crumbling walls. On the second floor a bit of 
transverse beam still remained, and a chair hung fast to 
that. On that chair the grandfather, cighty years old, had 
been sitting when the house fell. The old man was not 
wounded at all. His life had been saved by his falling on 
the back of an ox, whose stall was under the room in 
which he had lived. But he looked shaken and terrified, 
as well as feverish. One pretty young woman, with sad, 
frightened eyes, pulled my gown and begged me to come 
and see the ‘‘ ruin of her home,” and we followed her up the 
trembling stairs to the roofless rooms, where the decent 
furniture that had been part of her bridal plenishing still 
stood. Outside the fairest landscape smiled, the bloom- 
ing roses thrust themselves everywhere above the heaps 
of ruin, and everything in nature looked cheerful and se- 
cure, But the earthquake had stamped itself not only on 
those formless heaps of brick and stone, but on the sad 
faces of the ts, who stood looking in silence upon 
their ruined Coane. 

The Tuscan peasant, in his normal condition, is healthy, 
happy, orderly, and loquacious, even noisy. But here, 
though the whole population was out-of-doors, not a word 
was spoken, and it was unutterably pathetic to see the ex- 
pression of startled distress and pain on all faces, even the 
youngest. All bore lines of ineffaceable, ineffable terror 
and distress about the eyes. It was as if some artist had 
seized*a brush and had painted woe and terror on a face 
otherwise young and untroubled. But with all this there 
was no loud repining or complaint. The Tuscan peasant 
is religious, and the scou as been accepted as coming 
from God, and with wonderful resignation and patience. 

Both public and private charity extended prompt relief 
to the sufferers, within a few hours of the disaster 
wooden ‘shanties were run up in all the injured villages, 
in which the peasants will live until their houses can be 
rebuilt. Still, it will take long to remove their household 
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belongings from the ruins, and much loss and suffering 
are for them iucvitable. 

It is really wonderful that only four lives were lost, in 
view of the immense amount of done, for at Gal- 
luzzo (a village near the Roman Gate) nearly all the houses 
are ruined. At the Monastery of Certosa, on a hill near 
Galluzzo, part of the cloister fell, and with the cloister 
some beautiful beads by Della Robbia. This front of the 
monastery was damaged in the earthquake of 1414, and 
the arches which then held firm have now been the ones 
to fall. At San Casciano (nine miles distant from Flor- 
ence) one great villa has been almost completely destroy- 
ed, and many others have been rendered uninhabitable, 
yet at none of these places (except Galluzzo, where a man 
was killed) were any lives lost, nor was any one seriously 
wounded. The injury caused by the earthquake has been 

reater on the hills than on the plain, and the earthquake 
itself was felt more severely on the south than on the 
north side of the Arno. At the Observatory of the Festi 
Scolopi, in Florence, all the instruments were shivered by 
the shock, while at the Observatory of the Barnebites, on 
the road which leads to Fiesole (north of Florence), sim- 
ilar instruments were not injured at all. Throughout 
Florence, too, the earthquake was more felt on one side 
of the street than on the other, and there is a marked differ- 
euce in the injury done the houses on different sides of 
the same street, those on the east side being invariably 
the most damaged. The municipality has been prompt 
in action, and has obliged all householders to repair with- 
out a moment's loss of time, under pain of heavy damages. 
Engineers, masons, and builders are therefore very busy. 
he subscriptions at once opened for the poor have 
been generously filled, and the Prince of Naples has won 
a store of golden opinions by his generosity, and the 
prompt, practical, and personal sympathy which he has 
given in unstinted measure to the poor sufferers. He was 
n San Martino before daybreak on Sunday waniee, 
sympathizing with, encouraging, and comforting the vil- 
lagers, and the work of recovering the dead bodies was 
then begun by the soldiers at his command and under his 
direction. ‘* He is so good! our Prince!” exclaimed a poor 
peasant woman. ‘I had never seen him before, and 
when he came here to San Martino the night of the earth- 
quake we were all crying, and he cried too, poor young 
gentleman!” Marre Launt THompson. 


TRANSLATION.—TO L. P. H. 


oy as the sigh at ceasing of a one. 
Far off the music murmuring, throbbing low, 
From Sabbath into Sabbath fell your feet, 

And swift—you had so little way to go! 


For close to the divine your days were sped, 
And all your thought and fancy ever trod 
In that great city the apostle saw 
Foursquare descending out of heaven from God 


And even while your path with us delayed, 
We saw the light and glory of that place 

Where every several gate is of one pearl 
Stream whitely through upon your lifted face. 


You, neither principalities nor powers, 

You, neither height nor depth, nor life nor death, 
Have separated from the love of God 

That filled your first, that filled your latest breath. 


Some fair strong seraph, on high errand bent, 
Might so have paused upon this darkling sphere, 
Till only when the snowy wing was coveede 
We knew the great archangel with us here. 


And sweeter for your coming is the earth, 
And gladder for your going they that dwell 
In the unknown and ever-deepening deep— 
Precious and perfect soul, farewell, farewell! 
Harriet Prescott Sporrorp 


THE SUGAR CAMP AT BARLOW'S. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


M®. SPERRY stood by the fire, stirring the boiling 
maple sugar. The room was not the ordinary farm- 
house kitchen, where the family cooked and ate and sat, 
but an extension, which served as a connecting link be- 
tween the house and the wood-shed. It had been finished 
off roughly enough as a wash-house (no one ever thought 
of calling it a laundry), and here the cooking was done in 
the summer days when a fire would have made the regu- 
lar kitchen too hot for comfort. 

To-day there were no utensils about besides those need- 
ed in the sugar-making. A stack of ten-pound pails for 
sugar and gallon cans for syrup filled a good-sized table. 
On another was spread a bewildering array of small tin 
pans of the variety supposed to hold half a pound each of 
maple sugar. A pile of pine boxes in the corner waited 
to be packed. 

For the rest, the room was nearly bare, except for the 
stove and a rude table beside it. On the stove was the 
sugar-boiler, which resembled a mammoth dripping-pan, 
and a great tin of syrup stood on the hearth. The cracks 
about the ill-fitting doors and windows ventilated the 
room only too well, and those were chill blasts that swept 
under the door opening on the meadow. 

Mrs. Sperry did not seem to feel them. She stirred the 
sugar mechanically with the big wooden paddle, gazing 
absently out of the window at the mountain beyond the 
meadow. It wasa late season, and there were no signs of 
spring except the bare patches here and there on the level 

. On the mountain the snow still lay in giant 
drifts against the black rocks. Under the gray sky the 
landscape had the effect of being in second mourning. 

She had evidently been a very pretty girl once. The 
hair that was grizzled and growing thin still lay in charm- 
ing natural waves and rings. She had parted with what- 
ever fresh color she had , but her eyes were 
clear and deep, and her mouth had not quite lost its 
graceful curve. Her dress, of one of those snuff-brown 
shades that are so generally popular and so rarely becom- 
ing, was badly cut, badly fitted, and badly worn. She 
had had a well-rounded figure as a girl, but now it was 
the shapeless form of a woman who has lacked the time 
or the interest to take pains with her appearance. 

The syrup was ready to leave the fire. The kettle held 
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between forty and fifty pounds of sugar, and she did. not 
look like a muscular woman, but she managed to shift it 
from the stove to the nearest table, and resumed her stir- 
ring. When she had brought the Cy wd to the requisite 
8 of stiffness, she proceeded to fill the half-pound pans 
with a deftness that implied practice, but evidently with- 
out bestowing much thought upon the labor of her hands. 

It took a long time to empty the kettle, and she should 
have been tired enough to rest when it was done. But 
she swung the big vessel back on the stove and ladled 
more syrup into it from the great can on the hearth. 
There was no danger of the syrup’s scorching until it was 
hot, but she returned to her stirring in the absent-minded 
manner which had marked her actions during the entire 
task. Her eyes fixed themselves again on the sombre 
hill-side; her thoughts travelled over the course they had 
followed all the afternoon. 

She wondered what had brought back old times to her 
so vividly on this, of all days. She was not such a fool 
as to set any store by anniversaries, she told herself, 
angrily. Yet she could not help remembering that twenty 
years ago this very day Barton ~ gi! had driven her 
over to the sugar camp “ an wp here bn ~~ : 
b ty of young people going, and most of them ha 
voted Tato : huge wagon to enjoy the alleged delights 
of a straw ride. But Bart had come for her with his own 
buggy and fast horse, and in spite of the heavy roads they 

reached the camp long before the others. 

Perhaps it was the blended smell of the boiling sugar, 
and of the bit of arbutus one of the children had given 
her a while ago, that had started her to thinking. They 
were the first blossoms of the season, and the child had 
insisted upon her pinning them on her dress. She pulled 
the spray off now and threw it into a corner. The odor, 
with that of the heating syrup, made ber sick. She re- 
collected that Bart had found a cluster of the pink and 
white May-flowers in a sheltered nook, and had begged 
her to wear them. 

‘They are just the color of your cheeks,” he had said. 
And she had worn them all day. 

They had wandered about the camp and inspected it 
with as much apparent interest as if they had never been 
to one before. And it had been a g while since her , 
last sugaring. Those three years at school had kept 
her away from home in the sugar season. ‘So they looked 
at the tapped trees, with their spouts and buckets, peeped 
into the rude huts of the sugar-makers, and bestowed es- 

ial attention upon the great kettle swung on a support 
aid across two crotched sticks over an open fire, where 
the sap was boiling merrily, and incidentally receiving 
the share of smoke that gave it the dark brown hue char- 
acteristic of old-time maple sugar. She had wondered 
again, as she had in her childhood, why the piece of pork, 
hung above the syrup at what might be called high-water 
mark, kept it from boiling over. 

**No matter how hard it is bubbling, it always goes 
down when it reaches the pork. I wonder why?” she 
said. 

‘* Perhaps it’s on the same principle that sailors pour 
oil on the water in a storm at sea,” he suggested. 

She gave him an amused glance. ‘‘ What do you know 
about sailors and storms at sea—living on a farm?” she 
said. 

‘People can read and think even on a farm,” he pro- 
tested. ‘* You were brought up on a farm yourself.” 

“Don’t I know it?” she cried. ‘Do you suppose I 
have forgotten one particle of that hateful, hateful life? 
Buried alive all winter, forced labor allsummer! Monot- 
ony, dreariness unspeakable! I'd rather live in Siberia!” 

**Oh, but it’s not always quite so bad as that,” he said, 
with a forced laugh. ‘*There are farms and farms. Yours 
was— was—well, not a very rich one—” 

‘‘T should say not,” she broke in. ‘ It was as poor as 
a farm can be, even in New England—the land worn out, 
the stock underfed, the people half starved in body and 
altogether starved in mind. And work! Shall 1 ever 
forget how my father and mother slaved? And I was 
put to work when I ought not to have known what the 
word meant.” 

“I know,” he said, in the constrained tone that is the 
rural New-Englander’s manifestation of a sympathy he 
does not know how to express. ‘‘ You had a hard time 
of it, Nell.” 

‘‘Then my father died,” she went on, without noticing 
him, *‘ and we sold the farm for what we could get—little 
enough it was—and moved down to Pilattsville. We 
might have come on the town if mother couldn't have 
done dress-making, and I might have grown up a fool if 
my aunt hadn't a girls’ school in Hartford. It’s 
not pleasant to be a charity pupil and to have to work 
for your board at school, and to know that your mother 
is sewing her fingers off at home, but I'd rather go out to 
scrub by the day than to live on the finest farm in the 
world!” 

**Oh, come, you don’t mean that,” be interrupted. 

“Indeed I do,” she returned, hotly, ‘‘ every word of it, 
and more.” 

They had strolled away from the camp into a clump of 
pine-trees that broke the force of the wind. She was 
pinching the arbutus blossoms between restless fingers as 
she talked. He was silent so Jong after her last speech 
that she looked up suddenly, and found him gazing at Ler 
intently. He spoke as their eyes met. 

‘I should be very sorry to think you are in earnest,” 
he said, in a breathless sort of way. ‘‘ You must know 
why. You must have seen that ever since I've known 

ou I've liked you better than any of the other girls. I 
on I'm a farmer, but I could make you comfortable—” 

And Juss then there had come a shout from the camp, 
The rest of the party had arrived, and they were going to 
sugaroff. There was nothing to do but to join the merry 
crowd gathered about the big pans of snow and sugar. 

She had been careful all the afternoon to avoid another 
interview with Bart. She must have time to think before 
she talked with him again. Her recollections of the rest 
of the day were confused. She knew they ate sugar and 
pickles, and romped and laughed and hunted for arbutus, 
and ate sugar and pickles again, and took a tramp through 
the woods to see the falls in the brook, and came back 
and had a picnic supper, winding up, as a matter of 
course, with more sugar and pickles. 

All during the last of the time she was filled with 
a growing drive home. What should she 
say? Was there no way of getting out of it? It seemed 
like a special providence w eodore Sperry, Bart's 
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younger brother, who had been the charloteer of the large 
wagon, came to her late in the afternoon and drew her to 
one side, away from the crowd. 

**Say, Nell,” be said, rather awkwardly, “I'd like to 
drive you home this evening. Will you go with me if I 
get Bart to lend me his horse and buggy? Some of the 

irls are scary ubout horses, and they want that he should 

rive the big wagon down the mountain, because the 
have aun idea he’s stronger than I am. So, if you don't 
mind changing drivers—” 

‘Not at all,” she said, eagerly, adding, as an after- 
thought, ‘‘ that is, of course, if Bart don’t mind.” 

“Ob, V'll fix Bart up all right,” said Theodore, and 
went off whistling. 

Nothing more was said of the change of plans until the 
call came to start, and tlen Nell saw Bart perched on the 
driver's seat of the big wagon, the reins in his hands. He 
did not look cheerful, and for an instant her heart misgave 
her. But it was too late to change, for at this moment 
Theodore claimed her, and she had no more time for 
thought until she was tucked into the buggy and the 
merry party was well on its way down the mountain. 

It was clear moonlight, but the road ran part of the way 
through the pine woods, and for some distance Theodore's 
attention was apparently devoted to guiding the horse 
over hummocks and around wash-outs. Nell hardly no- 
ticed his silence. She had plenty to think of in this the 
first quiet of the day. Theodore’s occasional remarks she 
answered at random, until she was recalled to her sur- 
roundings by a sudden interest in what he was saying. 

**T bet anything I'll be a partner in the concern one of 
these days,” he said, in a tone of deep conviction. ‘I’m 
a favorite with Mr. Brown now, and my place is one of 
the best in the store—the ribbon and lace counter, you 
know. You needn't tell any one, but a couple of months 
ago I sold out the stock my uncle Theodore left me in the 
B. aud B. road and put every penny I could raise into a 
copper-mine out West. The money will be doubled three 
or four times over in a year, and when it’s way up—it’s 
rising all the time—I’m going to sell out and offer the boss 
to buy a half-share in the store. Then,I tell you, I'll 
make money.” 

There was a great deal more to the same effect, and it 
all served as a preamble to an offer of his hand and heart. 

Nell leaned back in the corner of the carriage with a 
queer dizzy feeling. - She had never had a proposal be- 
tore, and here were two in the same day, and from two 
brothers! She drew herself away when Theodore leaned 
forward and tried to take ber hand. 

**Don’t!—don’t!” she said. “I can’t say anything yet. 
Give me a chance to think about it a little.” 

She had made the excuse of being very tired when she 
reached home, and had gone straight to her room and to 
bed. There she lay and thought and dozed a little, and 
roused up and thought again, and finally, long after mid- 
night, fell asleep, and woke in the morning with her mind 
clearly made up. She would marry Theodore Sperry. 

Not for a moment did she deceive herself into thinking 
she cared as much for him as for his brother. She had never 
thought of loving either of them. Romantic devotion was 
not a thing whicli had entered much into her calcuiations. 
Her father and mother had been fond of each other when 
they were young, she supposed, but within her memory 
they had always been too busy or too weary to show af- 
fection for each other. Her school-teacher aunt was a 
rigid spinster. Never from her did one of her pupils hear 
a sympathetic reference to courtship or love-making. 

Probably Nell would have discussed these subjects with 
her school companions had not her anomalous position 
among them aroused in her a pride that, mingled with the 
natural reserve of the New-Englander, had given her in 
the school the name of being the coldest and most “ stuck- 
up” of girls. She had none of the longings for love and 
companionship commonly fancied to lurk under a frigid 
exterior. Her school life had widened her views without 
broadening her mind or deepening her affections. She 
had a few absorbing ambitions. She longed for position 
aud money, for a handsome house, for a chance to become 
a ‘‘leader in society "—even in the society of the little 
couutry town she called home. 

She thought it all out in that wakeful night. It never 
occurred to her to question Theodore’s rose-colored pic- 
ture of his future. She knew him to be a steady, indus- 
trious young fellow of good principles. He had joined 
the Congregational Church not long before, and thus put 
the necessary stamp upon his respectability. There was 
none of the social prejudice against tradesmen in Platts- 
ville that sometimes prevails in places where there is more 
seope for the professional man. The head of the great fur- 
niture works that made the town had begun life as a boy 
in a store; and who held their heads higher than his fam- 
ily? In fancy the girl saw herself the mistress of an im- 
posing mansion, riding in her own carriage, pointed out 
to strangers as ‘‘the wife of our principal merchant, Mr. 
Sperry, and one of our society leaders.” 

Oh, this must be the way opened before her for escape 
from the drudgery of dress- making or the slavery of 
teaching! If she let this chance slip, she might never have 
another. 

Then, too, Theodore was really a very nice fellow. He 
wore better clothes than most of the young men around 
Plattsville, and his manners (learned behind the counter) 
were almost like those of a city man. Of course he was 
in many other respects not equal to his brother. 

Dear old Bart! She turned restlessly on her pillow. She 
supposed he would make a splendid husband. All the 
mothers said so. And the Sperry farm was one of the 
finest in the region—very different from the barren hill- 
top on which she had passed the first eighjeen years of 
her life. Every one said that Bart and his father worked 
the farm on shares. His mother certainly had an easy 
time of it. They kept a girl, and hired extra help in the 
busy seasons. She knew none of the drudgery in which 
Nell had grown up. 

But it was a farm! She returned to that. Who could 
know but what if she married Bart circumstances might 
some day oblige her to lead the life her mother had 
led? She sickened at the thought. That she, who loved 
to have things dainty and fine, and hated what was rough 
and coarse—that she might again know the narrow, event- 
less life of sordid toil that wore out the body, broke the 
spirit, and deadened the mind until one grew to be like a 
blind horse in a tread-mill, caring for nothing but the end 
of the task, and, when that came, too exhausted for any- 
thing but animal repose! Never, never would she rua 
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the risk of that! Beiter be an old maid and a school- 
teacher all her days! 


The second pan of sugar was done now, and Mrs. 
Sperry ladled the boiling syrup into the gallon cans 
ranged ou the table, It was growing late, and the dusk 
had crept into the corners. The woman went about the 
room setting it to rights in a mechanical way. Suddenly 
she put down the pile of pans she had taken up. Some- 
thing seemed to stifle her. She went to the window and 
pushed it open. The wind had died away, and the —. 
snow air felt good to her aching head. She leaned it 
against the window-casing and tried to stop thinking. 
Why was she such a fool as to go over that old story 
again? 

She had married Theodore. Bart had taken it hard, ev- 
ery one thought. He had not talked about it, but he 
had stopped going out anywhere that he might be likely 
to see her. He even staid away from meeting. People 
said he had changed dreadfully, and no one was much 
surprised wheu he made up his mind to go out West, al- 
though they did think it queer that his father was willing 
to put a mortgage on the farm to get the money for him. 
Bart had always been a favorite with the old folks, and 
he could get them to doanything. And every one agreed 
that it was kind of hard on Theodore. 

That was not the only thing that was hard on Theo- 


dore. It was hard when the bottom fell out of the cop- 
per-mine, and every cent be had put into it was swept 
away. It was hard when his wife had that long illness 


after their third child was born—the babies came fast— 
and the doctor's bill ate nearly all their slender savings. 
It was very hard when that spruce young nephew of Mr. 
Brown's came up from Boston with new ways and new 
manners, and just because he had some money to put into 
the store, was promoted right over Theodore’s head. 

Hardest of all was it when Theodore took a heavy cold 
the winter of the big blizzard. His wife always believed 
he could have shaken off the cough that followed if his 
place in the store had not been so near the front door 
that every time_it opened he had the full benefit of the 
rush of raw air into the close stove-heated: atmosphere. 
But he coughed all the spring, and in early April, just 
when the winds were keen and damp, he began spitting 
blood. ‘Then he took to his bed. 

It was close quarters in the little home, that had seemed 
quite spacious when they began housekeeping. Nell’s 
mother had died the winter before, and that had given 
them an extra room, but still they were crowded. ‘There 
were four children vow, and the last baby was very fret- 
ful. Theodore did not grow much worse, but he showed 
no signs of returning strength. 

His wife had believed she was prepared for almost any- 
thing, but even now she raised her hand to her throat as 
if she still felt the choking that came there when the doc- 
tor told her that Theodore’s only chance of recovery was 
to leave the store and lead an out-door life. 

‘* You'd better pack up and move out to your father 
Sperry’s,” he had counselled. ‘‘ They'll give you a home, 
anyhow, aud when warm weather comes, Theodore may 
be able to do a little light work. It’s a pity your three 
oldest children are girls, but the biggest one could manage 
small chores like picking up chips and fetching wood 
and going after the cows. And if you’re there to help, 
Mrs. Sperry won’t need to keep a girl.” 

Every one else advised the same thing. She herself 
saw that there was nothing else to be done. 

And so they came to the farm. Father and mother 
Sperry had been very kind to them, but of course they 
had expected them to do their share. Theodore had im- 
proved as time went on, but he was never strong enough 
for much of the hard work, and his father was getting to 
be an old man. Bart puid the interest on the mortgage 
and half the taxes. That was all right enough, but it 
stung her like a lash the first time Theodore wrote to his 
brother for help in paying a household bill. Not until 
the check came did the wife know of the request, and 
then a flash of her old spirit showed itself. 

“I should think you’d be ashamed to ask him for 
help!” she said. 

‘Theodore looked at her in surprise. ‘ 1 don’t see why,” 
he said. ‘‘An old bachelor like that, with no oue to sup- 
port but himself, except what he does for father and mo- 
ther. He'd ought to be glad to do something for us. We 
have to work hard enough to run the farm.” 

“We get our living off it,” retorted his wife. 
er brings him in a ceut.” 

“ Well, that’s not our fault,” said Theodore. ‘‘ I’m sure 
I wish it made enough to keep us and him too, but it 
don’t.” 

There was no use in saying anything more, and she 
made no further protest, even when it became Theodore’s 
practice to send to his brother such trifies as the doctor’s 
bills, the bill from the general village ‘‘ store,” and even 
the account at the ‘‘dry-goods emporium” where her 
own and the children’s garments were bought. But the 
iron entered her soul none the less. 

Three more children were born to them after they came 
to the farm. They were delicate boys, with perpetual 
colds. The youngest was three years old when mother 
Sperry died, and Nell girded up her slender strength to 
undertake the work of the house. She gained the repu- 
tation of being one of the smartest of housekeepers, but 
people complained that she had grown “dreadful un- 
sociable.” When reproached with this, she would answer 
briefly that she had no time to be sociable. There was 
always something to be done. She cooked, washed, and 
mended for the family; she swept and scrubbed; she took 
care of the milk and made the butter; she did the spring 
whitewashing and the fall pickling and preserving. In 
summer she cooked for the kitchenful of farm hands, and 
in winter, after the regular work of the house was done, 
she sewed incessantly. 

And in the early spring-time she made maple sugar. 

She shivered suddenly. She had become chilled stand- 
ing at that open window. And it was time to get supper. 

‘The door leading into the kitchen was banged open. 

“Mother! mother! where are you?” called a girl’s 
voice. ‘‘Isn’t supper most ready? I’m iu an awful 
hurry.” 

“What's the matter?” said Mrs. Sperry. Her voice 
sounded a little hoarse as she stooped to light a match at 
the = oe left in the my a 

“Why, there’s going to a great sugaring-off to- 
night, and all the girls sod fellows are going to drive over 
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in a big wagon, and come back by moonlight. We're go- 
ing to eat our supper before we start, and just have maple 
Wax over at the camp. I’ve got to hurry. They'll be 
along now before I’m ready.” 

** Whose place are you going to?” asked her mother. 
The sulpbur match burned badly, and her hand shook a 
little as she tried to light the candle. 

**Oh, it’s five miles from here—a place where they 
haven't made sugar before in years and years until this 
season. Now ove had all the new machinery for 
sugar-making put in. I forget the new man’s name, but 
they call the place—let me see—oh yes!—the old sugar 
camp at Barlow's.” 
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“Oor Wresr.”—The small parasols formerly called sunshades are 
occasionally seen in carriages, and it is said they will come back into 
favor. Keep your poplin until next season, when, it is predicted, such 
fabrics will be worn. By using rose or cherry velvet vext the face the 
gray could be worn by a brunette. Use striped white and black silk 
in even narrow stripes instead of checks to make large sleeves for your 
lace dress. 

X.-—To modernize the black parasol put a five-inch accordion-pleated 
ruffle of black mourseline de sole around it. Then have a gathered 

uff of the mousseline in the centre around the ferrule. The gros grain 
8 suitable for you when going ont of mourning. You can also use 

line de soie trimmings with the jet. 

J. E. M.—Cut the cashmere skirt of the graduating dress with godets ; 
line throughont and leave untrimmed. ake the China silk waist full 
and high, with shirred tacks across the front in yoke rhape, and let the 
front droop as a blouse. Hook it in the back. Have large balloon 
siceves entirely of the lace, or else with a deep ruffle of the lace, 

. W.L.—The Paquin collars have but one row of ribbon. The 
—— are on the shoulders and just in front and back of them. A 
bund of wide embroidery crosses the front in yoke shape, and another 
band drops below it down the middie of the waist to the belt. The 
ribbon folded to a point starts at the belt either side of the lengthwise 
row of embroidery, widening gradually to make its full width below 
the crose-band, it is then turned into a corner which forms a point 
just inside the sleeve, drops over the siceve in a second point, forms a 
third point back of it, and crovses the back. Below this in the back 
are folded braces or bretelles of the ribbon, The collar-band is of the 
embroidery with either a ruffle of ribbon around the top or else points 
at the front. 

A Suuscoutnen.—Silk gloves are not much worn. Get either white or 
black kid slippers with stockings to match to wear with the white and 
pink evening dress. For the bine dimity with black spots have a full 
waist shirred around the neck, drooping as « blouse in front, and 
hvoked behind. Black lace insertions will look pretty on the waist, 
the puffed sleeves, and above the hem of the skirt. Black satin rib- 
bon belts have been worn for two seasons, but are not more popular 
than a gros grain belt ribbon with a gold or silver buckle. 

H. M.—For a wrap at the sea-shore get a short cape of biscuit-col- 
ored cloth with velvet collar and trimmed with inch-wide straps of 
the cloth appliquéd in a design or in rows. Get a stylish morning 
dress of mohair, black, blue, white, or tan, and make like those recently 
described in the Bazan. The white and yellow striped silk will be 
handsome for puffed elbow sleeves and godet skirt to go with a low 
round corsage of yellow chiffon, or else of white chiffon trimmed with 
yellow Valencienues insertion aud narrow edging. White silk mitts 
are notworn. Use long Snéde gloves instead. 

Lvoants.—You go aboard in a pretty travelling suit of mohair, 
Scotch tweed, or serge, made with a blazer to wear over shirt- waists. 
This is chauged on board to an older and plainer suit. Provide your- 
self with a warm jacket and a long ulster; a golf cape is also useful. 
A flannel wrapper is necessary in your state-room. Add one or two 
silk waista, and under-clothing necersary fora week. Have a soft felt 
hat, and a shade hat of straw. The usual fees are $2 50 to $5 to the 
room stewardess, according to the amount of service rendered, and 
$2 50 to the dining-room steward. 

Mas. H. M.—Make balloon siceves and a round skirt with godets of 
your pretty taffeta. Have a low corsage, round or square in the neck, 
and have it dra in fichu fashion with either rose or white mousse- 
line de sole, as is most becoming to you. Use green mirror velvet for 
a draped belt and for rosettes on the sleeves. 

Sweer Sixreen.—The basket coil is merely a long braid of three 
tresses plaited tegether aud wound round and round on the back of 
the he: Kead about soft-crowned hats for out-of-door wear iu New 
York Fashions of Bazar No, 23. White shoes and stockings are still 
worn, 

May S.—Get gray or tan-colored mohair for a bride's travelling dress 
in which she is w be married. Have the waist double-breasted aud 
wear a becoming chemisette. Add a small cape or jacket of the mo- 
hair, Wear a street hat of straw trimmed with taffeta ribbon and 
green leaves, and pearl-colored dressed-kid gloves. 
=Camurivex Grav. —Vaselive does not darken the eyebrows perma- 
nently. Itis very beneticial to brash the hair, no matter if it is paturally 
oily. The waists you suggest are appropriate for summer when com- 
pleted by a dark skirt. Consult the rules for pronunciation in auy 
French dictionary. 

Mas. A, any Mus X.—If you and your friend give an entertainment 
together, and she is not your guest, but a hostess equally with you, 
although the entertainment is given in your house, the invitations 
sheuld be as follows, For the tea use a card of the same kind as an 
ordinary visiting-card, but of a larger size, and almost square in shape. 
Have the wording engraved as foliows: ‘ 

Mrs, William Jones, 
Mrs. James Sinith. 
Tuesday, June the eighteenth, from five until seven o'clock. 
(Address. ) 
The name of the elder lady, or the one in whose house the tea is to be 
given, should be the first name engraved on the card. For the recep- 
tion invitations, use a sheet of note-paper, engraved on the first paye 


as follows: 
Mrs. William Jones. 
Mrs. James Smith. 


At Home 


Tuesday evening, June the eighteenth, from eight until ten o'clock. 

(Address. ) 
Fold the sheet once in the envelope, which should be square. For the 
latter entertainment, if the ladies who give the reception are married 
and their husbands are living, it is better to send the invitatious in the 
name of the hosts and | , not the | alone, which is the 
roper form for an afternoon tea, but not for an evening reception. 
The invitations should read: 


Mr. and Mrs, William Jones. 
Mr. and as ames Smith. 
tc. 








It is perfectly proper and customary to invite gentlemen to afternoon 
teas as well as to evening a. An iuvitation for either enter- 
tainment when sent to a m lady should always be addressed to 


her and her hus! 

Carueéa.—It is not to make an after-ca)] for an invitation 
to an ordinary afternoon tea, unless the person invited is unabie to at- 
tend the entertuinment, when a call should be made as soon as possi- 
ble after the tea on the hostess. It is much better for a young gen- 
tleman to wait until the parents of a young lady whom he wis to 
call on invite him to come to their home, or for him to ask permission 
of them to call on their daughter. If, however, she has been properly 
introduced by mutual friends, and is not a very young girl, she can ask 
a gentleman to her home, although it is better to wait before doing su 
until he bas expressed the wish to call on her, 

LW. W.— article on abdominal exercise epcemne in Bazan 
No. 2 of last year’s volume. The customary place for a lady guest to 
occupy iv driving in a two-seated carriage is on the back seat, with the 
hostess; when the host drives himself, it is equally proper to place 
such a guest on the front seat with him, unless she is an elderly per- 
son, when it is better to have her seated with the hostess, The host is 
supposed to sit at the head of the dining-table. 

‘Ross Magis.”—It is proper for a young lady to write to or 
otherwise notify her friends of the fact of her engagement. A 
aay lady should always speak of her flancé by his last name, using 

is title, as “ Mr. Brown” or *' Dr. Blank,” except to his or her intimate 
friends and relations, when she can use his first name. The relatives 
aud friends of a young man should call on his flancée as soon as pos- 
sible after the engagement is announced. The young lady should not 
call on them first, unlews lur some yuod reason they are prevented (rom 
going to her house. 
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HARPER’S B 


PORTRAIT OF MISS HAVERFIELD.—From tue Parntine spy THomas 


a yoke striped with insertions of écru batiste embroidery, 
through which black velvet baby-ribbons are drawn, 
forming «a tiny border on both edges. Large revers in 
the front are of black velvet edged with the embroidery 
and ribbon. A belt and stock-collar with chouzr are of 
black velvet ribbon of the glossy sleek miroir kind. 


CHARLES B/S DESSERT. 
BY GRAC LIVINGSTON FURNISS. 
> \ TELL, sir, Elias Thomson has cooked his goose 


this time! I always said he was cutting too wide 
a swath to hold out, but I never thought he'd go ashore on 
his beam ends before he was forty-five. My, my! Ain't 
it awful?” Sammy Warren stopped scraping his cracked 
boots on the mat, and slewed his eye over we three, who 
set around the tea table stariog at him 


‘I'd admire to know what you're driving at,” says I, 
passing the wink to my nephew, Jack Reynolds, who 
passed it along to his father. 

Charles B. got up and shoved a chair to the table for 
Sammy and pushed him into it. ‘‘ If so be as you've got a 
yarn to spin, spit it out,” says he, setting down again. 

** Oh, bve got one—I’ve got one!” says Sammy, tri- 
umphant. ‘ But my lands! I really hadn't ought to stay 
to tea again this week. I told my wife I'd be home sure, 
and I really—” 

“Shucks!” says I, setting his place and whipping a 
napkin over his knees. ‘‘I always cal’ate to provide 
enough for an extra. Now, then, what about Elias Thom 
son?” 

Sammy held out his plate for beans with one hand, 
grabbed his tea with the other, and coughed meditative. 
That was Sammy all over! Seemed like he never could 
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make his dock straight. Always sidled up, just like our 
yellow cat. Offer that pes cat anything, and he'd 
twist in and out the table legs, and come about, tack 
and come about, till you was fit to fly, and then he'd 
snatch it. Sammy featured a stray cat to my mind, any- 
how. One of the kind that lives off of folks’s ash-boxes, 
and Sets on the fence dark nights telling the neighbors 
what he thinks of ’em. 

Well, as I say, he set there rolling his eyes and gulp 
ing, and so on, till Charles B. got his dander riz, and hit 
him a clap that made his store teeth rattle. ‘‘ Now, then, 
what about Elias? What's he been doing?” 

‘**Oh, nothing much!” Charles B. frowned, and Sammy 
clapped on all sail. ‘I'll relate the history just as Henry 
Sanders give it to me,” says he. ‘‘ You know, Henry's 
just back from Boston, ind he— Well, when I think of 
Elias Thomson, who's always had his victuals on a seper 


| 
i 








ate plate from all creation, and married a foreign wife 
from New York, and put on such style—” 

rhat’s his business, isn’t it?” demanded Jack, exas- 
perated. ‘* He pays for it, don’t he?” 

 "Zactly, ‘zactly; at least, he did always used to,” says 
Sammy, bland. ‘But Henry he see him pawning his 
watch up in Boston. And considering the hard times 
and so forth, and his debts and all, it looks like his style 
being the business of the folks he owes ae to, don’t it?” 

‘ Yes; I'd advise you to make out your bill to-night,” 
says Jack, sarcastic, knowing well how Elias had kept 
Sammy from the poorhouse many a winter. 

‘‘I didn’t make the story,” says Sammy, flushing. 
‘‘And the lands know I'm no hand to gossip. I told 
you because’you was waiting on Betty Thomson, and I 
heard that Carles B. had business dealings with Elias—” 

‘* Like as not there’s a mistake,” says I. 

‘* No, there ain’t, Miss Cynthy,” says he, dogged. ‘‘ Hen- 
ry Sanders he see him through the windows of one of 
those little stores where they buy watches and jewelry 
and repairs clocks, He see Elias take off his watch and 
dicker about it with the man. Then they stepped to the 
back of the store, so Henry don’t rightly know how much 
Elias got. But when he come out he was folding up a 
pink card, and all the world knows that pawn tickets is 
pe nk sy 

“I didn’t,” snapped out Jack. 

“Yes, they’s always pink,” says Sammy, impressive. 
‘‘And when Elias come out he looked dreadful down in 
the mouth. So Henry he just dodged behind a lamp- 
post, and he heard Elias say, as he passed, ‘ Well, I'll have 
to get the time from the church tower.’ Henry says he 
never did feel so sorry about anything.” 

“T should think so. And wasn’t it real good-hearted 
of him to take the first boat home to tell the news, instead 
of offering to help Elias?” says I, jumping up, indignant. 

“Old rat!” muttered Jack, marching over to the win- 
dow 

‘If I was to call names,” says Charles B., in his slow 
way, ‘I'd begin with the man who's trying to cheat his 
neighbors. I met that girl of his —— her span to 
day, setting up like a queen, and him pawning bis watch!” 

‘I don’t believe it!” says Jack, flerce. 

‘Well, by gosh! I do,” says Charles B. 
knew he couldn't hold out.” 

‘* A dreadful wild speculator,” says Sammy, with mourn- 
ful joy. ‘* He’s been buying up waste-land real reckless 
and giving votes for it, and you hold mortgages on his 
house and store, don’t you, Charles B.?" says he, dread- 
ful eager 

‘* Yes, and all his stock. Elias has been dreadful jammed 
for money lately,” says Charles B., with a wink, ‘‘and 
I've lent him considerable, but I don’t cal’ate to lose none.” 

* You'll foreclose, of course.” Sammy jumped up and 
took his hat. ‘‘ Well, I can’t blame you none; but my! 
won't this be a drop for the Thomsons! I must get along 
down street before the mail closes,” says he, with a grin. 
‘**Thank you for a lovely meal. 1 always do say that no 
one beats Miss Cynthy at cooking. Good-night.” 

‘There he goes, like a petrel before the storm,” says I. 
‘‘ Before the nine-o’clock bell rings that story will be all 
over town.” 

** Yes, and father give him more fuel to add,” says Jack, 
angry. “"T wasn’t right of you, father,” says he; *‘ may- 
be the story ain't true, and if ‘tis, Elias Thomson has a 
clean record on this island for twenty years.” 

‘Yes, and he’s got a yellow-haired daughter who's 
made a fool of you,” says Charlies B., dreadful quick. 
* But I'll put an end to that foolishness.” 

* You forget that I am of age,” says Jack, very quiet. 

‘* You're old enough to know better than to tie to the 
daughter of a bankrupt,” says Charles B., getting out his 
account-books and lighting his pipe. ‘“ You're old enough 
to know that you'd better take to the boats before the 
vessel sinks.” 

‘I'd wait, in any case, to find out if there really was a 
leak,” says Jack, contemptuous. ‘‘ But in this case, 'd— 
Well, it’s Betty that I want, not her money!” 

Charles B. set down by the table, opened his books, and 
frowned, then he leaned back and shook his finger at 
Jack. “T’ve just one word to say to you,” says he, 
severe; ‘you and me will settle this now! If you don't 
give this girl up, I'll dissolve our partnership, and as you 
didn’t put any capital into the business, you'll take none 
out. I'm not going to bave my profits eat up by any fine 
lady wife of yours, nor have my name connected with a 
swindler like Elias Thomson!” 

‘Lam sorry, but I cannot give her up,” says Jack, get- 
ting into his coat. ‘‘ And if you turn me out of the firm, 
I cal’ate I can make a living elsewhere.” 

**IT don’t doubt it,” says Charles B, witha grunt. “A 
smart fellow like you, with no capital and no sense, can 
aiways get a berth as president of a bank or a railroad, or 
whatever.” 

“T dare say!” Jack got red around the ears, but made 
out to laugh as he kissed me. ‘ Good-night, Aunt Cyn- 
thy,” says he; ‘‘ I’m going over to Betty's. Good-night, 
father,” and off he went. 

Charles B. breathed kind of hard, but passed no remarks 
as he went back to his books, and I tippytoed around, 
washing the dishes in silence. 

After I'd finished up and set down with my rag-carpet- 
ing, Charles B. wiped his pen and lit his pipe again. 

** Both those mortgages falls due next Saturday,” says 
he, like he was arguing with me. 

“ Well, well! gn say Elias he’s made provision,” 
says I, soothing. 

* Yes, he’s sold his watch!” Charles B. got up and 
clumped over to the stove. ‘‘ And weall know what that 
means,” says he; ‘‘a watch is the last plank that a man 
saves to pet ashore with. It means total wreck.” 

“Oh, I hope not,” suys I, worried. “I just can’t bear 
to think of the Thomsons taking a back seat. They’re such 
beautiful folks.” 

**I don’t know about that,” says Charles B., very easy. 
“Elias has always carried his bead a little too high to 
suit me, and I, for one, sha’n't be sorry to see the everlast- 
ing conceit takev out of him. He’s been a-raising money 
here, there, and everywhere to buy acres and acres of 
‘sheep's commons,’ and wouldn't let on what he meant to 
do with it. Gosh! Do with it! I cal’ate he'll keep it.” 

** Well, now, Charles B., you've always said that Elias 
was a good hand at business,” says I, reproving, ‘‘and if 
80 be as he’s failed, why it will be an awful eome down, 
and you'd ought to be sorry.” 


‘I always 
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**T'm not,” said he, tightening his mouth. ‘‘I save my 
sorrow for the folks that will have to pay for all this style 
of his. Old fashions wouldn’t do for him. He had to 
have his servants and horses and greenhouses, and live 
like a king. And I'll be glad to see him foot it along of 
the rest of us. I will, by the jumping Moses!” Kind 
that was the way all bands seemed to feel when I went 
down street the next morning. A body would have 
thought that Elias Thomson’s conceit was a town nui- 
sance, judging by his neighbors’ eagerness to get quit 
of it. 

And yet there never had been a more public-spirited, 
open-handed man than Elias Thomson. If he held his 
head high he had a right to, for he was the mainsprivg of 
Nansooket. And as to conceit, I’m bound to say that I 
don't believe he could have thought as much of himself 
as the folks who was eat up by envy of his success, and 
who stood by rubbing their hands and waiting to see that 
same conceit taken out of him. 

Seems like a mean streak in human nature, but ’tain’t 
uncommon when folks are touched ou the pocket nerve, 
and of course our folks didu’t take long to talk them- 
selves into believing that Elias was an out-aud-out swin- 
dler. 

Every storekeeper having a month’s account against 
him was ready to attach his property, and the few men 
holding his notes was fit to fly because they couldn’t 
suc on them till they fell due, and because Charles B.’s 
mortgages covered about all of the saleable property. The 
‘sheep's commons” Elias had bought in was waste- 
land between town and South Beach, which wouldn't 
fetch ten dollars the acre. 

Our folks ain’t any harder than the rest of creation, but 
if you want to keep your memory green forever on the 
island, owe them ten cents, and you won't need any mon- 
ument to tell who you were. By nightfall there wasn’t 
a soul on the island who couldn't have reeled off the his- 
tory of Elias Thomson, swindler, nor one who believed 
in him ‘cepting me and Jack. That was Tuesday, the 
29th of February. Wednesday, Jack hung around till 
his father went back to the store after dinner, and says 
he: 

‘Aunt Cynthy, I do wish you'd step over and see 
Betty and Mrs. Thomson, kind of by chance. I'm afraid 
they're going to have trouble; folks are threatening all 
sorts of things, and those two women don’t suspect the 
least thing.” . 

“* Of course they’ll be the last to hear about their own 
business,” says I, hanging up my apron, ‘‘and they'll need 
a friend when they do. But why on earth don’t Elias 
come back and take the belm himself?” 

Jack looked down and flushed. ‘‘ That's just it,” says 
he, uneasy. ‘‘ The family hasn’t heard a word from him 
since last Saturday, when Henry Sanders saw him.” 

“I want to know! If that ain't the beateree!” 

** Queer, isn’t it?” says Jack, still more uneasy. ‘It’s his 
habit to write every day when he’s away, so they think he 
must be sick. But I—” He looked down, then looked 
at me appealingly. 
away, do you?” 

‘*Elias Thomson? No, sir!” says I, decided. 

“ Folks think so,” says he. 

“Folks!” says I, contemptuous. 
their think so’s!” 

** But it does look bad,” says Jack, serious. ‘‘He drew 
all his money out of the bank and emanant everything 
he has. I don’t know what to think myself.” 

“I do,” says I, short enough. ‘‘ I think that Elias Thom- 
son bas a good clean record here for twenty years. And 
I don’t call to mind any act of his which should make his 
neighbors think he'd be an absconder for a few thousand 
dollars. Saying that he hadn’t avy more principle, he 
ain’t such a fool.” 

**Then you believe in him?” 
hug. 

“I'd admire to see myself disbelieving,” says I, return- 
ing the squeeze. ‘‘ And I'll back my opinions. Put the 
cat in the shed, and we'll go over to Beity’s.” 

** Poor little girl! I don’t know however she'll take it 
all,” says he, tender. ‘‘ She's such a child.” 

**She’s her father’s child,” says I, laughing, “ and I 
uess you'll find that she’s got all his grit and faculty. 
t only wants developing. Come along!" 

Well, when we got to the Thomsons we found Betty in 
the hall, with that same faculty brought out to a most 
surprising extent by Jured Clark, the grocer, who waved 
a bill excited, and yelled like he was quelling a meeting. 

“It’s an outrage!” he shouted; ‘‘a blame shame! I've 
got a family to support. Yes, ma’‘am! And I’m not 
going to feed a set of swindlers for nothing!” 

Jaek made a move to interfere, but Betty stopped him, 
and shook hands with me as cool as a cucumber. Her 
cheeks had two red spots on ’em, but her eyes were steady 
and her voice quiet as she turned back to Jared, taking 
the bill from his hand. 

‘* Thirty-two dollars,” says she, scornful. 

“That don't make no difference,” says he, blustering. 
‘I can’t afford to lose it.” 

‘‘Lower your voice,” says she, stern, And, to my 
amazement, he did, and, more, took off his hat. 

** Well, I need the money,” says he, sulky. 

“You shall have it, just as you have always had it 
during the twenty years that my father has dealt 
with you. He will give you a check as soon as he re- 
turns,” says she, calm and dignified. 

“* And when might you expect him?” says Jared, eying 
her cutacornered. ‘ 

“In adayorso. Good-day,” says she, bowing him out 
and drawing us into the library. 

“What it mean?” says she, with a little gasp. 
“Every one has presented his bill with the same inso- 
lence. People we have dealt with for years. Mamma 
and I can’t understand it. She has gone to bed, ill with 
excitement and anxiety about papa, and I can’t under- 
stand it.” 

“If only I had the money,” muttered Jack, pulling his 


**Set them up with 


Jack give me a great big 


mustache. 
“Why should I borrow?” Betty stared at him, sur- 
prised. “ Papa attends to all the business, so mamma 


and I can't pay these people until he comes. But why 
can’t they wait?” says she. ‘‘ What are they saying 
about us?’ 

Jack and I looked at each other kind of guilty, and 
says I, ‘‘ Have you any idea where your father might be?” 


He generally stops at the Parker House,” says she. 
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“Then Jack eo after him,” says I, quick as a 
wink. ‘ No one can fix things but him.” 

“Will you go?” Betty give Jack an appealing look. 

‘Will 1? I'll catch the noon boat,” says he, looking at 
his watch and jumping for the door, 

‘‘Jack,” says I, running out in the hall after him, 
‘look in the hospitals and the police stations, for I be- 
lieve Elias bas been killed by a bunco-steerer, or knocked 
down by one of those draited trolley-cars.” 

**That’s my fear,” says he. ‘* But if he’s alive I'll find 
him. Good-by!” And off he went to the boat, while I 
stepped back to cheer up Betty and her mother. 

he next two days dragged away slower than molasses 
in January. Jack wrote each night, but up to Friday 
hadu’t found Elias, who hadn’t been seen at the hotel 
since he left his bag and went out to walk on the Satur- 
day when Henry Sanders see him. 

Of course the servants took alarm at the talk about 
town, and walked themselves off, adding house-work to 
Mrs. Thomson's cargo of troubles, But, as she said, that 
was a small matter if only Elias turned up alive. ‘As 
to his being in difficulties, that I don’t believe. But if 
he is,” ~ ¥ she, proud, ‘‘ he’ll come back and settle hon- 
orably. know nothing about his affairs, but I know 
he’s neither a coward nor a thief, and his townsfolk 
ought to know it too!” ° 

** Seems so; it certainly does seem so,” says I, thinking 
of Charles B. ‘ But, my lands! when the men-folks has 
a chill in their pocket nerve, nothing cures ‘em but cold 
cash. Now my brother he’s real good - hearted, and he 
sets great store by all of you, but when it comes to busi- 
ness he’s just flint-rock.” 

“I don’t blame Mr. Reynolds,” says she, taking my 
hand, “If he didn’t foreclose his mortgages to-morrow 
our property would be seized by others. But I cannot 
understand this lack of confidence in my husband. Do 
they—do they think he is dead?” 

**My lands! Whatareedicerlus idea!” says I. ‘They 
ust—well, now, I can’t tell how to account for things, but 
it’s just a squall of bad feeling. Duck your heads and 
hold on, and it will blow over, and the sun wil! come out, 
and like as not Elias will be here laughing over it to-night, 
or to-morrow anyhow.” 

**I love you, Miss Cynthy. You're an angel,” says Bet- 
ty, with a sob. 

“Shucks! Who ever see an angel with jimber jaws 
and a brown front?” says I, and that made her laugh, of 
course. 

Poor things! I couldn’t bring myself to tell them that 
folks believed Elias had run away like a thief in the night. 
Seemed kinder to let them worry on their own way till 
they had to know. Well, next morning, Charles B. told 
me to tell Mrs. Thomson to expect him and the sheriff up 
by noon. 

** Ain’t you sort of ’shamed to pass that word forward 
to-day?” says I, severe. “‘ You've got your thousands salt- 
ed down in bank, so you can’t pretend that you're jammed 
for the money.” 

“Now you look here, Cynthy,” says he, dogged. ‘‘I'm 
no harder than the next one, but business is business. The 
mortgages fall due to-day, so I've got to foreclose.” 

** Yes, and to collect three thousand dollars you're go- 
ing to make a forced sale in dead winter, and sel/ out twen- 
ty thousand dollars’ worth of Fepeety for a song!” I cried, 
exasperated to pieces. ‘‘ And like as not you'll buy it in 
yourself.” 

Charles B. smiled kind of furtive, and then coughed to 
carry it off. ‘‘ Women don’t understand business,” says 
he, clapping on his hat and making for the door. 

**Women are fools,” says I, composed, ‘‘ but they can 
see through the hole ina millstone. You mark my words, 
Charles B.,” says 1. ‘* You are eat up with envy of Elias, 
and you think to quibble away his property and put your- 
self in his place, but you ain’t big enough. You'll rattle 
around like a dried pea in his socket. And more, you'll 
be eating humble-pie before Monday comes. I feel it.” 

‘That settles it,” says he, sarcastic. ‘“‘When a wo- 
man takes to ‘ feeling’ things it’s no use kicking. But I 
cal’ate to foreclose for dinner before I take to humble-pie 
for dessert. J feel that,” says he, with a laugh, and march- 
ed out whistling. 

But lands! didn't back water for that. I felt that 
everything was coming right,and when 1 got to the Thom- 
sons at noon I told ‘em so. 

** Lalways tie to my feelings about things,” says I, “‘ and 
my mother was just so before me. It runs in the family, 
excepting with the men-folks, who can't feel nothing but 
aclub. There! That's the boat whistling in dock,” says 
I, excited, *‘ and I'll bet my next baking that Elias is aboard 
of her. Run, Betty!” 

Betty caught up her hat, ran to the door, and come 
back to her mother as the door-bell rung. 

‘It’s Mr. Reynolds, mamma,” says she, “ and—and the 
sheriff.” 

**Come right in, Mr. Reynolds,” says Mrs. Thomson, 
holding back the net door, and looking out over the lawn. 

Charles B. and the sheriff looked at each other and 
clumped in. Both was rigged out in their high old Mick- 
ey Fuddy clothes, and looked as happy as a cat in the 
water-pail. 

“Are those other gentlemen coming also?” says Mrs. 
Thomson, pointing to a little crowd of men by the gate. 

“No, ma’am—no, ma'am. Only me and Mr. Barker,” 
says Charles B., looking out the door as a carriage drove 
up. ‘Jiminy crickets!” says he, jumping for the porch, 
“if it ain't Elias!” 

And it was Elias himself, looking kind of peaked and 
thin as he come up the path with Jack. 

“How about my feelings now?” says I, triumphant, as 
Mrs. Thomson Betty rushed down the steps. 

‘* I'm not ready for pie yet,” says Charles B., in his set 
way. ‘* Dinner isn’t over.” 

* Where have you been, papa?” cried Betty, as the party 
mounted the porch. 

‘*In the hospital,” says Elias, turning to face his neigh- 
bors, who was looking ten ways to Sunday. 

**My young friend here,” says he, putting a hand on 
Jack's shoulder, ‘‘ has told me what all my friends have 
said of me during my absence. And I can assure them I 
feel flattered by their confidence in my integrity. After 
twenty years’ acquaintance it was only natural, but it is 
gratifying to have their trust take a practical form. At 
the same time,” says he, fixing Henry Sanders with his 
eye, ‘‘1 must correct a detail or so in Mr. Sanders’s amus- 
ing story. When he saw me in the jewelry store I was 
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not pawning my watch, but merely leaving it for repairs. 
If he had followed me four blocks further he would have 
seen me slip on a bavana-skin and strike my head on the 
curb; he would have seen me cavried off to the hospital, 
where I lay unconscious with concussion of the brain. 
and where I was known as No. 144, until Jack Reynolds 
came to identify me yesterday.” 

‘Why didn’t you telegraph us?” says Mrs. Thomson, 
reproachful. 

“I did, but the cable was broken, so we brought the 
message down with us to-day,” says Jack, laughing. 

There was a stir among the crowd, who begun to make 
for the gate, when Elias stopped them. 

**I have another piece of news for my towns-people,” 
says he, twinkling his eyes. ‘There will be a railroad 
between town and South Beach this summer.” 

** Where?” cried Charles B. 

** Across the sheep's commons that I bought in this win- 
ter. I did not mean to speak of it,” says Elias, real hu- 
morous, ‘‘ but, considering the widespread interest in af 
finances, I will mention that I cleared forty thousand dol- 
lars on the deal, and that I shall be pleased to settle all 
claims before dinner—yours first of all,” says he, opening 
the door for Charles B. 

‘**Pass your plate for pie,” says I, in a whisper, as he 
passed in, and he looked like he was ready for it. 

Well, I cal’ate the yarn spins itself out. The railroad 
opened this spring»and the first passengers over was Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Reynolds. 

Charles B. never said much, but I noticed that he and 
all the other folks who sold their land cheap to Elias had 
sort of longish spells of thought after the road begun to 
run; and notice that there ain’t a cranberry bog or a 
marsh patch to be had for love nor money on the island. 
Every inch is being held against the next railroad or land 
boom or whatever. As for Elias Thomson, he’s still going 
round with the conceit in him—if so be as it’s conceite 
to prosper on the fruit of your own brain. 

He’s just as genial and pleasant-spoken as ever, and 
just as open-handed. But right over his writing-table 
hangs @ motto that Betty painted, which reads, 

“Wad that some kind fey the giftie aye wad gie us 
Not to see ourselves as ithers see us,” 


So I think he remembers. 


TALKS WITH THE SERVANTS. 
VII.—THE SERVANT’S MISTRESS. 


OME, let us reason together, you and I—I, the Spirit 

of the Household, and you who make that spirit, upon 
whom its high or low character depends. Happily for 
me, you are not one of that order of women who think 
meanly of the beautiful, noble old art of housewifery. 
You have other work to do in the world—the four walls 
of home do not bound your life, but while you make joy 
and seek it among your fellows, both rich and poor, you 
find no duty so sacred nor so sweet as that of being the 
home-maker, of insuring before all else that in this sor- 
rowful, bad earth there shall at least be one little isle of 
calm, comfort, beauty, and repose. You do not find it in- 
compatible with the ‘‘ development of your Ego” to know 
the art of housekeeping supremely well, and I have seen 
you—oh, don’t deny it!—raise your eyebrows sometimes 
in secret surprise at women who toiled much to rescue 
others, in the slums, and knew and really cared no more 
for the lives of those who served them daily than if they 
had been the inhabitants of darkest Africa. 

I think your process of reasoning is something like this 
—correct me if I misrepresent you: There are nearly 
three million women working for their living in this coun- 
try, and of this three million a full third are in domestic 
service. And, oh, sorrow and shame to the housekeeper! 
the ranks of the fallen, whom the charitable women go 
down into the slums to reform, receive, according to statis- 
tics, more than half their recruits from domestic servants. 
Why leave your home to go and rescue these after they 
have sinned? Why not make sure first that all those who 
serve you are guarded by the strong egis of your protec- 
tion from this sorrowful fate; are being led upward by 
your example; are receiving your full sympathy and care? 
Surely it is more important to prevent the fall than to 
rescue the penitent after it. Does it not behoove you to 
examine yourself, your life, your influence, with the most 
searching care, to divine what it is that makes the service 
of ladies peculiarly demoralizing to those who serve them ? 
—such a terrible thought! 

Ah, I know what you say. All people need amusement. 
Why must I drive my maids to seek it away from the 
shelter of my home and theirs? Followers? Why, of 
course. They are human. The love of love, of admira- 
tion, the desire for marriage, is as strong and natural in 
their hearts as it isin mine. Suppose I had been driven 
to meet the men who cared for me only in the streets at 
night? And I ignorant, impulsive, passionate? Ab, thank 
God for my different fate! Well, they too shall have, as 
far as lies in my power, the same safeguards as my mother 
gave me. If possible, they shall have a servant’s hall, 
which shall be a pleasant sitting-room iu which to receive 
their guests. If that is not feasible, the kitchen shall be 
made so dainty and bright they will not be ashamed to sit 
there. Only I shall exact to know the names and callings 
of those guests, and that they are respectable. This being 
ascertained, there may be occasional invitations to these 
to Sunday evening tea, with some little luxury to do honor 
to the occasion. Is not my desire that they shali feel 
that this is their home, to which they may welcome friends, 
not a dull tread-mill, from which they must escape for a 
few hours to be able to find pleasure? I must try also to 
know where they go in the evening when they are at 
liberty. There are many clubs for working-girls, where 
innocent fun and safe companionship are provided ; if I 
should pay for their membership in one of these I might 
feel easier and happier about them. Then about their 
own rooms; such a very little money and pains make 
all the difference between a dull uninviting den and a 
dainty pleasant chamber—curtains and carpets past their 
wear in the lower rooms, or if newly furnishing, why, 
cheap drugget and a bit of cheap muslin, make them 
homelike. A few cheap pictures, perhaps a shelf for a 
bright innocent novel or two and last month’s magazines. 
Then sympathy in trouble, and help and kindness in sick- 
ness. Interest in their interests about their own family 
and friends—surely work as well worth doing as any 
done in the slums. 
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* Spoiled?” Oh no! Kindness, thoughtfulness for 
their pleasures, but not the mistaken kindness of pean | 
service permitted. Duties well defined and firmly exacted, 
though not so rigidly exacted as to refuse to take into con- 
sideration at times the mitigation of circumstances, But 
stress always laid upon the dignity of their profession, 
when made a real profession, with desire to excel, and a 

ride taken in the highest performance of its duties. 

aking the pains to teach the easiest and most skilful 
means of accomplishing necessary work, Helping each 
to make his work an art rather than a drudgery. Not 
afraid of quiet blame, but not sparing either of due 
thanks and praise for service well done. It is not well to 
say, Why should I thank her? she is paid to do this. No 
money can purchase or pay for that cheerful, proud, affec- 
tionate help, that loyal devotion to the household interests, 
which some wise housewives receive by means of friendly 
gratitude and recognition. Such a mistress and such ser- 
vants are banded together to produce and preserve that 
nearest likeness on earth to the dreams of heaven—a 
home. ELIZABETH BIsLAND. 

THE END 





AN EMPIRE LAMP-SHADE. 


he the accompanying illustration is shown a type of 
shade which was lately imported from Paris for an 
Empire drawing-room in New York. 

The frame, being of unusual shape, may perhaps re- 
quire to be made to order; the proportions are given in 
the cut. 

Wind the wires of the sides and top ring with narrow 
strips of the silk, which should be China silk, and of a 
color that will harmonize with the general tone of deco- 
ration in the room. If no special reference has been paid 
to one scheme of color, let the shade harmonize with or 
match the article of furniture nearest which the lamp is 
to stand. 

The materials required 
are three and one-half 
yards of China silk, two 
and one-half yards of 
lace as deep as the dis- 
tance between the top 
and lower rings of the 
frame, four and one-half 
yards of narrower lace 
of the same pattern four 
inches deep,enough gold 20 we OO samme 
braid to sew endund the ' 
top and lower rings and 
to form frames for the pictures. This braid should be 
about one-half an inch wide, and either silk open-work 
braid, a silk gimp, or it may be narrow gold braid. 

Cut a lengthwise piece of silk three yards long and one- 
half an inch wider than the distance from the top ring to 
the base ofthe frame. The extra half-inch is to allow for 
the turning in of the edge at the top, and for drawing 
around the lower wire, as shown in the detail drawing. 

Care should be taken that 

Se the silk does not ‘‘ bag” at all, 
and that the sewing is done 
securely. The lace is sewed 

at the lower edge first, without 

any fulness at all, then gather- 

ed evenly and sewed at the top 
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ring. 

A strip of the silk one ont one-half inches wide is 
fringed one-half an inch, and gathered very full to fit the 
= ring. This is sewed with the raw edges on the outer 
side of the shade. A narrow gold braid covers all these 
edges and finishes the top. A silk ruffle four inches 
deep is sewed to the lower wire, and over this the lace 
ruffle, a strip of gold braid hiding the joining. 

There should be quite a little care used when sewing on 
the gold braid. By holding the unattached end in the 
left hand and keeping the braid stretched quite tightly a 
smoother effect can be obtained. 

The pictures should be severely Empire in style, and a 
visit to a second-hand book-store would probably result 
in some old-fashioned lithographs that can be easily col- 
ored with water-colors. Try and avoid Chinese white, 
which, being opaque, will not appear to advantage when 
the light shines through the colored plates. 

On this shade are five pictures of the same height but 
of irregular width. Around each picture sew the gold 
braid, turning the corners neat- 
ly, with a frame effect, as shown 
in the cut. 

Place the pictures evenly on 
the shade, having the same space 
above as below it, and sew firm- 
ly through the gold braid, pic- 
ture, lace, and silk. When this 
is securely done, with sharp- 
pointed scissors cut away, not 
too closely, the silk and the lace 
directly behind the pictures; overcast these edges, and 
the shade is complete. 
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A NEW LIGHT ON CROMWELL. 


T is one of the curious a of history that a gla- 
mour of romance should have so long surrounded the 
memory of one of the most faithless of princes, and that 
the greatest man of his age, and perhaps one of the truest 
patriots of any age, should have been stigmatized for two 
centuries as an unmitigated hypocrite, whose cant was 
the barest disguise for unscrupulous ambition. The subtie 
fascination and indescribable charm which Mary of Scot- 
land bequeathed to her unfortunate grandson, Charles I., 
seems to have blinded royalist historians to his shameless 
perfidy, bis vacillations, his intrigues; to them the deli- 
cate, high-bred face of Vandyck’s portrait appears as the 
face of the Lérd’s anointed, the face of the royal martyr, 
and vision goes no farther. On the contrary, the man 
whose genius and efforts made absolutism forever after 
impossible in England, and who opened the path to the 
constitutional liberty of the present duy has been depicted 
as ‘‘a brass farthing stamped with a crown”; as a devil; 
as ‘‘ a brave, bad man”; possessed, according to Jeffrey, of 
profoundest duplicity; characterized by Macaulay, with the 
supiency of cight years, as “ an -—— and wicked man”; 
and so on in direct ratio with the Tory sympathies of his 
judges. 

Through the long lapse of years scarce one had a good 
word to say for Oliver Cromwell, once Lord High Pro- 
tector of England, save kindly, garrulous Mr. Samuel 
rae who shrewdly recorded his views under a cipher 
intelligible only to himself. But justice, though slow of 
foot, comes surely, after all, and vindicates the memory of 
the soldier and statesman, not by arbitrarily reversing the 
verdict of history, but rather by bringing to light evidence 
of the character of the man, by sweeping aside the mass 
of fabrication which blind prejudice has heaped around 
his name, by subjecting to rigid cross-examination every 
adverse charge, by setting in sharp contrast Mr. David 
ee powers of vituperation with his eloquent loy- 
alty. 

n the work of rescuing a great historical character from 
the defamation of two centuries, a task begun by Car- 
lyle, Dr. George H. Clark* lends a willing pen. Dr. Clark 
approaches his subject with enthusiasm, for he shows in 
every line his belief in the intrinsic grandeur of the man. 
But his work is not that of the enthusiast alone; he mar- 
shals his facts and adduces his proofs in true — 
spirit; no scrap of evidence escapes his eye, and he even 
puts his client on the witness-stand to testify in his own 
behalf. Our author seeks to show us every stage of his 
hero’s career, and depicts with equal care the farmer of 
St. Ives and the dictator of the greatest foreign policy 
England has ever known. In the vexed question of the 
moral responsibility of the regicides, Dr, Clark thus de- 
fines his position: “....apart.from all matters of nation- 
al welfare, reducing the case to a personal one, it is diffi- 
cult to see wherein the regicides are worthy of blame. 
Charles had played his desperate diplomatic game until 
the patience of Cromwell and his fellow-Puritans was ex- 
hausted—played it until there was a certainty either that 
the general of the army and other leaders in the war must 
lose all that they had fought for, and then give up their 
lives, or that the king must pay the penalty of his crimes. 
.... It might have been more judicious to retain the king 
a prisoner; but if ever capital punishment is just and 
right, it was surely so in this case.” Perhaps there is here 
a little of the spirit of one of Cromwell’s Ironsides, who 
prayed for the soul of his enemies with one breath and 
that his shot might speed true with the other. Dr. Clark 
makes no pretence of having exhausted his subject; he 
claims only to have produced a comprehensive guide- 
book which will aid the future historian in a work of 
many years, Yet this little volume will awaken earnest 
thought, and will do much to give Cromwell his true place 
in history. If we cannot always follow our author in his 
admiration, if we do not recognize at once ‘‘all those 
qualities which fit a man to guide and govern his fellow- 
men,” the fault is in us, and vot in the masterly presenta- 
tion of a character ‘‘ who illustrated in his life the princi- 
ples which he had learned from a Divine Master.” 

ADALINE W. STERLING. 


* Oliver Cromwell, By George H. Clark, D.D. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 





Tue World’s Congress of Women, including the W.C.T. 
U. of this country, in large and enthusiastic representa- 
tion, the British Woman's Temperance Association, and 
numerous other clubs and bodies of progressive women, 
convened in London on June 14th. Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard, to whom the idea of this world’s confederation of 
philanthropic women first occurred, presided ,with her 
usual grace and dignity at this pene) ay pe Among 
delegates from the United States were Mrs. Louise Rounds, 
Miss Mary A. Woodbridge, Mrs. Mary T. Burt, Mrs. C. 8. 
Burnett, Miss Mary Hadley, Miss Elizabeth Upham Yates, 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, and others. Lady Henry Somerset, 
of England, Mrs. Ella F. M. Williams, of Canada, and Miss 
Jessie Ackerman, of Australia, were among the eloquent 
speakers of the occasion. 

—A delightful and successful summer entertainment 
was the Washington Lawn Party, given on the afternoon 
of June 17th, for the benefit of St. Luke’s Church, at Con- 
vent Avenue and 14ist Street, upon the historic grounds 
of the old Jumel mansion, 160th Street, now the residence 
of General and Mrs. Ferdinand P. Earle. The féte was 
to celebrate a visit to the spot in 1790 of President and 
Mrs. Washington, accompanied by Vice-President and 
Mrs. Adams, and many other distinguished guests, when 
dinner was served to the party on the lawn. Among the 
attractions of the modern garden party were a loan col- 
lection of valuable Revolutionary relics, a Japanese booth, 
a marquee, Rebecca at the well, and refreshment and 
flower stands, while the visitors had the privilege of view- 
ing the opening of the new Harlem Ship-Canal. 

—Miss Helen Dawes Brown, the author and lecturer, 
has just sailed for the other side, where she will visit Eng- 
land, Holland, and France, and will enjoy a vacation while 
collecting material for her coming winter's work. 
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BEACH OR COUNTRY HATS. 
A LIGHT rough straw beach or country hat has a full 


trimming of white chiffon. A thick ruche of the 
chiffon accordion - pleated is set about the brim, partly 
veiling a black velvet band that covers the side of the 
wn. Atone side is a high fan-pleating with a full chif- 

fon rosett« 


The second hat has a peaked crown of pineapple straw 
and a shirred broad brim of white mousseline de soie. At 
the edge is a three-inch ruffle of the mousseline veiled by 
cream lace headed by a ruche. Knots of white ribbon are 
placed against the crown 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 
\ WHITE mohair gown illustrated is made with a plain 
d full godet skirt and a belted waist, which has a full 


est, gathered at the neck, shoulders, and belt. The 
fror roll from the vest in revers, which are faced with 
embroidered white silk, and which expand into epaulettes 
to droop over the full sleeves. Three straps of white rib 
bon caught with rosettes cross the vest, and a narrow belt 
of the ribbon goes around the waist 
A tan-colored serge gown made in simple tailor style 
has a round waist with three box-pleats at the front and 


one at the middle of the back. The middle pleat of the 


Fig. 1.—Warre Mosar Gown. 
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New Cou.Lars AND CUFPs. 
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Fig. 2.—Country Fart. 


front is caught down with clustered rows of small pear! 
buttons. Between the pleats are bretelles of tan moiré 
ribbon, with double loops drooping at the top. Collar and 
belt are of the material stitched to fasten over in a point. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, AND VEST. 


NE of the features in the revival of dainty lingerie 
which has set in are the little triangles or points 
which form part of an independent collar, or else are at- 
tached to the stock or collar of the dress. The point 
illustrated is of India mull very finely tucked, the tucks 
meeting in a row of hem-stitching in the angle. A frill of 
narrow yellow Valenciennes trims the edge. The same 
materials—namely, tucked India mull and narrow yellow 
Valenciennes—are employed for the turned-down collar 
and cuff shown. The linen collar and cuff illustrated are 
worn not only in white, but also in various shades of flax 
gray, blue, and pink. 

To wear with the open bodice of a handsome calling 
costume is an elaborate vest of pale yellow mousseline de 
soie. The mousseline is mounted in graduated puffs on a 
fitted lining of yellow taffeta, fastened at the back. Be- 
tween the puffs are narrow lace beadings threaded with 
yellow baby-ribbon, and studded at near intervals with 
little bows of the ribbon. 
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Fig. 2.—Serer Gown wirn Moré Rreson. 
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THE MODERN FRANKENSTEIN. 


There is 


W: 


ASHING-DAY in the country, given 
certain favoring conditions—summer 
time, blue skies, gentle breezes, soft green 
turf, and the tubs of snowy foam set under 
apple or cherry trees softly rounded with 


blo« 


no comfort in the house upon a washing- 


fragrant m is a ravishing experience 
avd the very poetry of iabor. Yet even 
then— 

require not thou 
Who call'st thyself, perchance, the master there, 
Or stady swept, or nicely dusted coat, 
0 sual tendance asl, not indiscreet, 
Thy « kings mended, though the yawning rents 
Gape wide a# Erebus; nor hope to find 
Some enug recess ervious Shoukist thou try 
Th mtomed garden walke, thine eyes shall rue 
Th g tra f thy tender shrub. 
Myrtle or rose, a rushed beneath the weight 
Of coarse-checke apron, with impatient hand 
Twitch ff when # 8 impend; or crossing lines 
Sha if thy musings, as the wet cold sheet 
Flaps thy fa abrupt 


What, then, of wash-day in a city where 
the ‘‘ wind blows due west.” the cook's tem 
per is infinitely shorter than her puff-paste, 
and a general heavy atmosphere of suds, 
steam, and discomfort diffuses itself through 


the house. Then 

* Woe to the friend 
Whose evi! «tare have urged hi forth to claim 
On esnch a day the hospitable rites! 

va y he feeds his hopes 

With dinner of roast chicken, savory pie, 
Or tart or pudding; padding he nor tart 
That ‘ay shall eat; nor, though the husband try 
Mending what can't be helped—to kindle mirth 
From cheer deficient, shall his consort's brow 
Clear up propitions; the unlucky guest 
In silence dines, and early siinke away.” 


In the ideal days that are yet to dawn the 
washing shall all be done out of the house, 
in one large co rative laundry,under com- 
petent management; but until that auspi 
cious time comes it behooves us to do what 


ope 


we can to hasten the millennium, meanwhile 
reducing discomfort to the minimum aad 
holding our flannels to their maximum 

But need we make of washing-day the 
bugbear that we do? May we not too often 
trace the tribulations of the day to the igno 
rance of the housekeeper who, uninformed 
as to the deat way of doing the work, is there 
fore incompetent to direct those under au- 
thority? ‘To such a few explicit directions 
from an old may not 
amiss . 

Have the soiled clothing collected and 
carefully looked over the night before the 
wash, laying finer articles, like table-linen, 
handkerchiefs. baby clothes, eu x in one pile, 
bed and body linen in another, coarser pieces, 
like kitchen and bath towels, in a third, 
and the flannels, stockings, and calicoes in a 
fourth. Put the cotton and linen clothes in 
warm suds to soak overnight, adding to the 
water in which the coarse towels are soaked 
two or three table-spoons of liquid ammonia, 
which assists in removing grease 

In the morning begin the wash in a tub 
one-third full of hot suds, changing the wa 
ter as it becomes soiled. Wash the finest 
small pieces first, rubbing the more delicate 
with the hands only, and as they are finished 
put them in an old pillow-case to keep them 
together while in the boile: Rub the other 
articles on the board, paying especial atten- 
tion to seams and hems, and giving them a 
tinal rub of soap as you leave them. Fill the 
boiler one-fourth full of tepid water; lay in 
the clothes; cover with tepid soapsuds, tak- 
ing care not to fill the boiler too full, lest it 
run over. Let the water come to a scald, 
and boil just ten minutes, in order to steril 
ize any disease germs that might possibly 
exist; then remove at once, as long boiling 
tends to yellow the fabric. Take the clothes 
from the boiler into a tub of clear tepid wa- 
ter 
may be some soap adhering to the clothes, 
and this in solution unites with the dirt, if 
put in cold water it will make a dirty, gum 
my solution that adheres to the clothes and 
requires much extra effort to remove 

laving, then, your clear tepid water, rinse 
the clothes thoroughly piece by piece, wring 
and throw in another tub in which a mod- 
erate amount of ultramarine bluing has been 
dissolved. Rinse at once; wring very dry; 
shake out, taking especial pains to ‘‘ snap” 
out the fringes of towels and napkins, and 
laying aside all pieces requiring starch, hang 
the rest out-of-doors to dry, if possible. If, 
however, the weather is rainy, and’you have 
no place for drying in the house, leave the 
clothes in the clear rinsing-water until a fine 
day. Never hang them out in a high wind 
or severe frost. A still, frosty night does 
not hurt them, but tends to whiten the fa 
bric 

In starching the clothes, the great sectet 
is that the starch be thoroughly cooked and 
free from lumps, and then well rubbed into 
the article. Shirts, collars, and cuffs are 
better dried before starching, but the other 
clothing may be starched before hanging 
out 
right consistency for petticoats, and it may 
be diluted for the other things. Dissolve a 
half-cup of starch in a little cold water. 
When smooth, pour over it eight cups of 
boiling water, stirring rapidly, add a quar- 
ter-teaspoon borax, and boil about ten min- 


Housekeeper come 


Cold water is often used, but as there | 


The following rule gives starch of the | 
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utes. When the hands can be borne in it, 
dip in the various garments in the order 
in which you desire stiffness, wring out, 
and rub and spot the starch in. Hang where 
they will dry quickly, as wind or frosts take 
out the starch. 

Having the white clothes all.out of the 
way, the flannels, stockiigs, and calicoes 
come in for their meed of attention—unless, 
as is really the better plan, the flannels and 
stockings have a season to themselves. As 
this is such a prolific subject, it is betier left | 
for separate mention. 

The calicoes should be washed in clean 
| warm suds, rinsed thoroughly in two clear 
waters, wrung dry, starched, and hung in the 
shade, so arranged that they will dry quick- 
| ly. In case of rain, leave them in second 
rinsing water, with half-pint of salt allowed 
to each gallon of water. If a calico is at 
all doubtful, dissolve a pint of salt in two 
quarts of boiling water, put the garment in 

while hot,and let it lie several hours; then 
| wring dry, aud proceed as with the others. 
| Blues and greens are strengthened by vine- 
| gar in rinsing or bluing water, allowing one 

table-spoon of vinegar to each quart of wa- 
| ter. Never sprinkle calicoes until the day 
| they are to be ironed. 

Sprinkle and fold all cotton and linen 
| clothes at night, to be ironed next day. 
Pack closely in clean basket, covered with a 
damp cloth next them and a dry one outside, 
and you may retire with a consciousness of 
duty well performed, and a certainty of im- 
maculate linen, sweet, fresh, and fragrant. 











FANS AND FANNING. 


| Oe are among the necessities of a beau- | 

tiful toilette, and should be as carefully | 
selected as one’s gloves or shoes. A fan of 
lace or satin or of ostrich feathers is a thing 
of beauty, and a woman counts such a pos- | 
session as a real treasure, lending it only to 
a dear daughter or sister, and bequeathing 


it, when she must leave her wealth behind 

her, to the friend who will most prize such | 
alegacy. Fans, indeed, are often heirlooms, 
and gather value with the years in which 
families hold them, as in loan exhibitions | 
one often finds a fan with a written his- 
tory 

For solid homely comfort, however, no fan 
compares with the cheap palm leaf, and in 
houses where luxury is considered these fans 
are scattered broadcast—strewn over veran- | 
das, stacked in corners, left lying on lounges | 
arid chairs, and are generally free to the | 
hand of the one exhausted and ready to per- | 
ish from the heat. The electric fan in offices | 
and shops conveys a suggestion of the slow- 
er and Jess vital fan, which makes life endur- 
able in the tropics, swung in those languid 
climates by the patient hands of servants, 
who keep the labor up hour by hour. Like 
a busy tireless gnome the electric fan whirs 
and turns dizzily, and the most sluggish air 
is iced by its rapid convolutions. 

A caution to fanners is always in order. 
Fan yourself, not your perhaps unwilling | 
neighbor. In church, at the concert, in the 
car, wherever seats are stationary and peo- 
ple reluctant to change their places, once es- 
tablished, a thoughtless fanner, wielding her 
weapon of torture with vehement effort and 
superb thoughtlessness, inflicts perilous dis- 
comfort on helpless victims just before her. 
Refrigerated air in a steady stream on the 
back of one’s neck or between one’s shoulder- 
blades may mean pneumonia or neuralgia, 
and nobody should run the risk of sending 
such an infliction upon even his worst en- 
emy, to say nothing of his best friend. 





MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
| mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.) 


| —— 


DON’T WORRY YOURSELF 
and don’t worry the baby; avoid both unpleasant con- 
|. ditions by giving the child pure, digestible food. 
| Don't use solid preparations. Infant Health is a 
valuable pamphiet for mothers. Send your address to 
the New York Condensed Milk Company,N.Y.—{Adv.) | 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


i, sat pure, HICH ORADE 


Cocoas ani CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


om ow 
industrial and Food 
, EXPOSITIONS 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 









- In view of the 
aution: many imitations 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & 00., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Awarded 
Highest Honors — World’s Fair. 
‘DR: | 
CREAM 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 

A pure Grape Cream-of-Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum, orany otheradulterant 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 
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There are many imitators 
but only one genuine 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


You can know it by the sig- 
nature, in blue, on every jar: 
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SKIRT BINDINGS.” 


A set of the’ S. H. & M." miniature ves $ 
the latest Pansian costwmes, mailed for 10c. in stamps, 
The S.H. . Co., P. 0. N.Y. 


+S.H.& M.” Dress Stays are the Best. 


A Request 3 


Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 
when answering advertise- 
ments contained therein. 















stronger, 


Made 


manufacturers. 


THE PANTASOTE LEATHER CO., 


PANTASOTE 
Bicycle Leggings tor Women 


Look like leather, wear like leather, but are softer, 


and cheaper. 


They do not hold the dust or heat the foot. 


in Black or Tan colors by all large 
Address 


39 Leonard Street, New York. 








Food For Both. 


Every nursing mother 
needs the kind of 
nourishment there is in 


ANHEUSER-BUSCHS 


Syubiene 
The baby needs it in 
order to grow healthy 
and plump; the mother 
needs it in order to 
keep healthy and plump. 
To be had at druggists. 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 





Pheenicia, 
Ulster Co., N. Y. 


THE “ TREMPER #0. 


This famous and beautiful hotel OPENS 
JUNE 28, under new and liberal manage- 
ment; four hours from New York; accom- 
modates 250 guests; orchestra and all amuse- 
ments. Send for booklet and rates. 

C. D. TYLER, Propr. 


Winter Resort—The St. George, St. Au- 


In the | 
Catskills. 


| gustine, Fla. 


ARPER’S CATALOGUT 


thoroughly revised, classified, and 
indexed, will be sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of ten cents. 
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THE LADIE®’ LIBERTY, #100. 
Combines all the points of other wheels and a host of ex- 
clusive ones. It meet the approval of the most fastidious. 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO., 





w STREET, N. Y., and 
ssf AVE.,” BROOKLYN. 
867 , NEWARK, N. J. 








And a single application of CUTICURA, the 
great skin cure, will afford instant relief, per- 
mit rest and sleep, and pomt to a speedy, eco- 
nomical, and permanent cur: of the most 
distressing of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
and crusted skin and scalp diseases, after phy- 
sicians, hospitals, and all else fail. 


Dave & Cunu. Con. Sole Prope Boston, U. iy a 
CAPTIVE SWEETS © 
° be FROM 






° } w i A 
FL ATER. 


> hier 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET AND BATH. 





MONARCH_..| ® 


King of Bicycles. 





Light, Graceful, Strong, Speedy, 
Beautifully finished, exquisitely designed. 





Four Models—$85 & $100. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Monarch Cycle Co. 


Factory and Main Office, Lake and Halsted Sts. 
Retail Salesroom, 280 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Eastern Warehouse: 79 Reade St. and 97 
Chambers St., New York. 
The C. F. Guyon Co., Ltd., Managers. 
Boston Agents: Chandler & Barber, 15-17 
Eliot St. 
Other Branches: San Francisco, Portland, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit, Toronto. 


REMINGTON SYSLES fr. sccm 


of excellence. Free Catalogue. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HAKPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 

HARPER'S WEEKELY............ « 400 

HARPER'S BAZAR.............. 400 
2 00 | 


HARPER’S ROUND TABLE..... * 

Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
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HAIR CLOTH jemi inn 
GUARANTEED -sjcdies 


We guarantee the Weft of our make 
to be ALL Hair. 


There are good imitations, but these 
can be detected by testing the weft. Hair 
when pulled is elastic, Fibre and Cotton es, 
will not stretch. Cuaries E. Pervear, Agent. 

Don’t condemn HAIR CLOTH because of the worthlessness of imitations and 
substitutes. Wear what is light, cool, and resilient. HAIR CLOTH will not 
break or crush; imitations and substitutes will. 

Ask your dealer for Ours. We do not sell at retail. 
Us SS he oO 
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When You take a Tramp 
on your Wheel 





You Need _ Deodorant 
aaewastelittma, Powder 
for 








and similar toilet uses. 


\ ) Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 


The only odorless and harmless antiseptic. At Notion Counters of 
‘oy A stores and all druggists. Sample Box, by mail, 8éc. 


“NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene Street, New York, 


ALVINA CREAM SMAR 








Co; > ight WD SOWH". ans 
apa for. a a 











COWNS. 


By purchasing on 
d 


any news-stand a 

For Be .uti copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashion designs are got- 
Boqmever all Freckles, ten for ten cents—all of them modish and effective. 
, and other imperfections. Not covering remov- Or trial subscription of 3 months is had by sending 
ing _— and $1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, a 


weekly fashion paper issued Thursdays, Address 
VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave.,New York. 





babs semringe eos it Mabe 








TO LADIES ABOUT TO VISIT ENGLAND: 
Messrs, JAY, Regent Street, London, W., 


Cordially invite you to inspect their Millinery, Gowns, and Mantles. 
Costumes, Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding- Habits made to order. 
MOURNING COSTUMES A SPECIALTY. 
Undenteding, Mesicey, and Gloves. 
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Vantine Scarf. 


The ideal wrap for ladies’ 
Summer wear. 

Handwoven, a yard and a 
quarter square, of the finest 
Japanese silk, it weighs less 


than half an ounce. In 15 
exquisite colorings: 
white, black, yellow, 
light blue, turquoise, cream, 
rose pink, salmon, nile green, 
orange, old pink, violet, 
heliotrope, cardinal, navy blue. 
You can wash it, and it ts 
still the beautiful Vantine Scarf. 
fa By mail, postage paid, for $1.50; 
vw stamps, registered letter, money 
* order. Send for Vantine’s Tea- 


book, free. A. A. Vantine & Co., 
877 and 879 Broadway, New York 


The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt =e 
Binding 


Shrunk and 
Fast Color 

















Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 


MERCER ST., N.Y. 





CYCLIST 
»s ~—CORSET 
PRACTICAL, APPROPRIATE, SATISFACTORY. 








uP TO SPECIALLY 
DATE DESIGNED 
IN FOR 
EVERY THE 
PARTICU- PUR 
LAR. POSE 


FoR WHEEL-WOMEN. 
Also very suitable for ladies with large hip dovelopment, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WATER SPOTS 
MUD SPOTS 


SALT-WATER SPOTS 
ON YOUR DRESS 


Avoid this annoyance by buying only dress 
goods stamped 


‘Pluette”’ 


on back every five yards. Manufactured and 
waterproofed by THE PLUETTE Company. All 


first-class retailers can supply “‘ PLUETTE.” 


Mention Harrer’s Bazar in your letter when you write 





Nirvana 
Perfumes 


in 12 Exquisite Odors. 
The latest and best product of 
eSenecuness German par- 

WM. RIEGER 


igh-priced because these del- 
> ‘e odors cannot be peoduass 
ply, but their lasting qual- 
ties make them most econom- 
ical for refined 
Ask for it at all first-class drvg 
and dry goods stores. 
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A DUTIFUI 
Marn.1® A VERY KIND AND DEVOTED Dat 
al TARTS IN TO MAKE THE BREAD 
OVES BAROMETER 
N y wow kled deep 
W v¥Ds t ve away her lover's sicep; 
hath 


N ’ biue eye 
t ns coming wrath; 


aby pe g » fast 
r yords a many a withering blast; 
" he rt, son mes #0 warm, 
I verflowir wit! storm 
est t h, Barometer, I swear 
ways: ¢ ab yet Fair! 
al ‘ zen timer a day, 
Ss i 6 fa s is month of May, 
I at ‘ nd ever I'll 
Pr ‘ her's smile 
- - 
Tl “ : ~ this w ad ian ostenta 
" ‘ 
0 Gors “ Bostontation is 
vores 
\\ t ia Boe 
On ition pius Boston,” said Garraway 
— 
I do I eha ibroad on the Teutonia,” 
" Mra. I " a wants me too, but seems 
‘ ; ’ " rver 7 emaly She's always 
>. 
B s rumpus with a policeman the 
Pink» “ He offered to bet the 
wre arrest him.” 
- “ pper do 
I in 


MAKING 


Sus 18 now 


DAUGHTER 


GUTER 


SUK ALWAYS HELPS HER 
TELLING HER HOW 


MOTHER WHEN THAT 
SHE OUGHT TO PO IT 


UNABLE TO OBLIGE 


** Excuse me, sir,” sald the man in the row behind, 
* but would you mind asking your wife to remove ber 
hat? I assure you that I cannot see a thing on the 
stage.” 

“I'd like to oblige you, sir, but it is impossible,” said 
the man addressed. “We live out of town and we 
must get home to-night.” 

“ What has that got to do with it?” 

“What has that got todo with it? Why, our train 
goes twenty minutes after the end of the performance, 
aud it takes her an hour to put that hat on.” 

——_—.> 


“IT hear you have joined a yacht club, Parsons.” 

“Yes, Thought I'd enjoy sailing.” 

* You haven't a yacht, have you 7?” 

‘No, but plenty of men in the clab have, and if I'm 
there, you know, théy'll have to ask me out. That's 
the best way to yacht. Others have the responsibility, 
and I—well, J have the yachting.” 


ouuiu@piaaes 

These dreary, damp, and foggy days 
Make me feel Jike a feather, 

So light and ry 5 Ae gn so like 
That dear old London weather. 


een 

“1 have come to ask for your daughter's hand, Mr. 
Herrick,” said young Waller, nervously. 

“ Oh—well, you can’t have it,” said Herrick. “ I'm 
not doling out my daughter on the instalment plan. 
When you feel that you can support the whole girl 
you may call again.” 


———— 
*“**The Union must and shall be preserved,’” quoted 
Hawkins 
“There isn't any question about that,” observed 
Wilkins. “ My. observation of recent developments, 
however, seems to indicate that it is in danger of being 
pickled instead.” 





HIM USEFUL. 


Mra. O Harrigan. “ Be vex cor’ Tee weeuvk, Par OHagetoan? Yer tazy svatrhey’ 


Pat. *‘Oa, Barcport, | Peet. THAT BAP, IT'S NOT MOVING AN INOH I GaN DO. 


Dus 


re. O Harrigan, “ ALL BIGHT, BE GOnn, 


In YER TEETH 









MAKE A OLOTHES-POST OF YEZ. 


Hoip THs LINE 








SUMMER HEARTS. 


He. “How MANY HEARTS ARE YOU GOING TO BREAK THIS SUMMER?” 


She. “ Heanrs pon'T BREAK IN THE SUMMER; 


STRANGE 

“IT have been in America but two days,” sald the 

talkative foreigner, * but already I have become im- 

pressed with some of the strange customs of the 
country.” 

“Indeed! What particular customs do you refer 


AMERICAN CUSTOMS. 


” 


to? 
“ Well, for one thing, I had not been ashore more 
than an hour when a spruce, official-looking man came 
up tome. He showed a silver badge of some sort and 
said he was a collector of the internal revenae. He 
asked if I had paid my side-whisker license yet. I told 
him I didn’t know that side whiskers were taxed in 
America. He said they were, and that the tax was $4 
a year. He added that I might consider myseif 
ucky that he did not add 25 per cent. for costs of col- 
lection, because it was my duty to report at City Hall 
and pay the tax, without putting the nation to the ex- 
pense of sending a collector after the moriey.” 

“ You paid him, did you ?” 

“Oh yes, and I was quite glad that I did not wear a 
full beard. He said the assesament on full beards was 
$10 per chin. Why do you have such odd taxes in 
America? Is it so very expensive to run a republican 
government?” 

“It coste quite a good deal. But was that your only 
experience ?” 

“No, it wasn’t. About two hours later another man 
approached me, asked me if I had yet procured the 
government permit entitling me to wear truusers of 
such a wide stripe as those I had on. It was the same 
pair I'm wearing now. ' Ll asked what the blamed gov- 
ernment would do if I refused to pay for such a permit. 
He replied that the fee for the permit was so exces- 
sively smal! that no one thought of trying to evade pay- 
ment. It was only $2, he said. The penalty was the 
confiscation of the trousers, and it would be his painful 
duty to take me to the vearest police station 

of my garments in the name of the United 
States government, if I manifested any further hesi- 
tancy about producing the two dollars. As I did not 
want a scene, I paid him the money, and he left.” 





mem ety me me 


- 


iT's TOO WARM; THEY MERELY BEND.” 


“You would have done well to let him take you toa 
police station.” 

“ Why?” 

“ You could have told your story, and he would have 
been locked up on a charge of swindling.” 

“ Do you mean to say that he was not an official of 
the government ?” 

“That's what I mean.” 

“ Bat he gaid he was.” 

“I'm afraid he didn’t speak the truth.” 

* But how about the other ?” 

“He was a fraud too.” 

* Bat he showed me his badge.” 

“ That cute no ice.” 

“TI beg pardon! It doesn’t do what?” 

“IT said it cut noice. I mean that was of no sig- 
nificance. Thieves can get badges when they deem it 
necessary to use them in their business.” 

* But who are the real officers who issue permite to 
wear striped trousers, and who receive the tax on side 
whiskers ?” 

“ There are no such officers.” 

“ And no each taxes ?” 

“No.” 


“'Then they both lied ?” 
“Yea.” 


“ Well, I never would have thought it. Do you sap- 
pose that others will try to do me up in this way?” 

“It would not surprise me in the least.” 

“Allow me to thank you for putting me on my 
guard, sir. I pay no more taxes except at the City 
Hall. Good-day, sir.” Wustsam Heney Siviren. 

— 

“Tommy,” cried Tommy's mother from the window, 
“didn’t I tell you not to sit down on the damp grass 7” 

“ Yes, mamma,” returned Tommy. “TI ain't a-doin’ 
it. I wiped this grass off with a towel before I sat 


down.” : 


“Those Germans are sarcastic people,” said the re- 
turned traveller. 
a great satirist.” 


“The man who named Cologne was 


A ny mney 


MMe}r. 
 [€ 





A FAIR RETORT. 


He, “ Ta—ta-ta-ta—Ta—Ta-ta-ta. THAT's THE Way rt Gors. You pon’? SeEM TC BE ABLE 
rs 


TO GET THE TIME. 


She, **Ta-ta—ta—ta. You vont KNOW TIME WHEN YOU 6EE IT, THOUGH YOU ALWAY? SEEM 


TO HAVE PLENTY OF rr.” 


‘ 


































SUPPLEMENT 


A POLITE EDUCATION. 


‘‘C\HE has the best education in this fam- 
ily,” remarked Aunt Hannah Mont- 

gomery, in a tone of triumph, as her cousin 

Sarah Parsons walked past the window. 

“It depends,” said the Lady from Town, 
musingly, “‘on how you define education. 
Miss Parsons may understand conic sections, 
but she has no manner to speak of, and is 
confused and ill at ease in my 

‘* Education,” retorted Aunt Hannah, with 
emphasis, ‘‘has nothing to do with man- 
ners. It is what one learns at school that 
I am thinking of when I allude with pride 
to Sarah, not the mere superficial veneer 
which any clever woman can acquire.” 

*Ah!” ebserved the Lady from Town, 
with a sigh, “‘there is where you and I do 
not Clever women have suffered all 
their lives from shyness and nervous distress 
simply because they never learned the alpha- 
bet of social forms. ‘To many an American 
girl it is far more important that she should 
know how to behave than that she should 
conjugate a verb in five languages.” 

‘* Why should she not do all these things?” 
asked the Rector. ‘‘I have met girls who 
were as well up in book-lore as their bro- 
thers, yet who were full of grace and ele- 
gance —girls with that indefinable air of 
good-breeding which one feels but cannot 
analyze. Is a polite education out of the 
reach of any one who chooses to obtain it?” 

The Lady from Town smiled comprehend- 
ingly. Aunt Hannah, not comprehendin 
in the least, pursed her mouth primly ond 
went on knitting a long blue stocking. In 
the mean time Sarah Parsons, returning from 
an errand to match shades of silk for her 
mother’s embroidery, came walking in. 

“We have been,” said the Lady from 
Town, “discussing a good education, my 
dear. We do not agree as to its essentials. 
What is your opinion?” 

** Well,” remarked Sarah, laughing, ‘‘1 am 
so ignorant myself that I cannot enlighten 
you, but if you will accept a very crude 
opinion, I think it is the result of living with 
the best teachers.” 

**Now, Sarah,” remonstrated Aunt Han- 
nah, ‘‘ don’t speak in conundrums.” 

** Well, aunty,” the girl went on, “I think 
there's a good chance for education just here 
in this village. We have lots.of interesting 
obd people here—old sea-eaptains, dear maid- 
en ladies, folk who have lived and suffered 
and conquered difficulties. Then our moun- 
tains are splendid teachers, with lessons dif- 
ferent for different souls, and something new 
for every day in the year, and one has all the 
good books, from the best one down. Ifa 
person learns from good teachers, she must 
be well taught, I think. But I must not 
loiter here. Dear mother is waiting.” 

She said good-by, and so did the Rector. 

‘‘Aunt Hannah,” said the Lady from 
Town, ‘‘you have proved your position. 
That sweet creature has a polite education.” 
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af: Shewwow Ors 


“*WHY,’ SAID LOU, ‘EVERYBODY KNOWS THAT SMITH WAS ADVERTISING FOR THAT OLD TOMATO-CAN HE LOST THE OTHER DAY.’” 


HELEN KELLER. 


! has been my great privilege (for so I must regard it) 

to mvet, within the last few months, Helen Keller, the 
marvellous deaf and dumb and blind girl, of whom I had 
so often heard. Helen is now fourteen years of age, a 
pretty, well-developed, healthy girl, whom, if one should 
chance to meet her ou the street, one would never im 
agine to be blind, so easily and gracefully does she walk 
For those who have not already heard of her a brief out 
line of her life may prove of interest. 

She was born in 1880, in Tuscumbia, Alabama. Like 
other children, she possessed all her faculties, and to 
quote her own words, from a sketch written by herself 

The beginning of my life was very simple, and very 
much like the beginning of every other little life, for I 
could see and bear when I first came to live in this beau 
tiful world. I like to think I lived with God in the beau 
tiful somewhere before I came here, and that is why I al 
ways knew God loved me, even when I had forgotten Him.” 

At nineteen months a severe illness came to her, and 
when the fever left she could neither hear nor see. For 
tunately her father had sufficient means to do everything 
in his power to assist and to educate her, and when Helen 
was six years old her teacher came to her from Dr. Anag- 
no's school, in Boston. Helen’s story, as told by herself, 
is most beautiful, and her progress in acquiring the deaf- 
mute alphabet was astounding. In two weeks after Miss 
Sullivan, the teacher, arrived she had learned eighteen or 
twenty words, the method being to have the word spelled 
to her on her fingers, at the same time touching the object 
which the word represented. Then came the putting 
words together to form sentences. This was done by giv- 
ing Helen s!ips of card-board, on which words were print- 
ed in raised letters. To quote Helen again, for she tells 
lier story so much better than any one else can: ‘‘I very 
quickly learned that printed words stood for things. I 
lu a frame in which I could arrange the words so that 
they would make little sentences, and before I ever ar- 
ranged sentences in the frame I used to make them with 
objects. I would find the slips of paper which represent- 
ed ‘Doll is on the bed,’ and place them ou the objects, 
thus making a sentence.” 

On the ist of May of that year she was able to read 
her first book, and since then books have been her loving 
companions. And so this marvellous child went on, from 
day to day, increasing her store of knowledge, never 
wearying of study, and never uttering a complaint, al 
though she fully realized that she was not like other 
children. To illustrate her industry I quote again, this 
time from a letter which she has just sent me, and in 
which she says: ‘‘ But I must ny | now, for it is time for 
my lessons. The days are never long enough. There is 
so much to do and to learn and to be.” 

After a while Helen went to Boston, and there she made 
many dear friends, among them Dr. Holmes and Mr. 
Whittier, and, best of all, Mr. Phillips Brooks, whose cor- 
respondence with her was published not long ago in Sz. 
Nicholas. It was through him that she first learned to 
know of a divine being, and he taught her, as he only 
could, somewhat of the mystery of life and death. Now 


Helen is in New York, learning, or, rather, perfecting her- 
self in, articulation, for she was taught to speak some 
time ago. Her voice is not yet quite natural, but one can 
easily understand every word she utters, and, most won 
derful of all, she comprehends every word said to her 
simply by placing her fingers on the speaker's lips. In 
meeting her it is almost impossible to believe that she 
does not hear and see, 80 quickly does her face respond to 
anything said to her. She feels what is being done all 
about her, and she often reads one’s thoughts before they 
find utterance. 

Absolutely unconscious of self, with a perfectly healthy 
mind and body, she comes to us like a soul fresh from 
the hands of God. Never having heard of toil, she leads 
a happy life. Her greatest pleasure is in meeting people; 
next to that she most enjoys flowers and trees. She has 
been taught to write, which she does beautifully, using 
paper with raised lines. She likewise uses three different 
type- writing machines with great facility. French is 
also one of her mapy accomplishments. One day, sit- 
ting in our library, she said, apropos of nothing, ‘‘ What 
a quantity of books there are here!” Her teacher ex- 
plained this by saying she thought Helen smelt the lea- 
ther and ink. But the child will never acknowledge that 
she does so. Two or three friends, hitherto unknown to 
Helen, had come to meet her. Among them were Mr. 
Howells and ‘‘ Mark Twain.” I said, ** Helen, you enjo 
meeting strangers, I know,” when she instantly supliel 
‘** Yes; but there are no strangers here!” Who could have 
said a more graceful thing? 

Helen’s instinct is to love everybody. She is very af- 
fectionate and demonstrative, pe she says: ‘‘ My life is 
full of happiness. Every day brings me some new joy, 
some fresh token of love from distant friends, until in the 
fulness of my glad heart I cry, ‘ Love is everything, and 
God is love.’” A little incident which touched us all with 
its pathos was when a little child who was playing about 
the room seated himself next her, and she, reaching out 
her hand and placing it on his hair, said, ‘Golden; how 
pretty it is!” 

She is undoubtedly, in her way, the greatest wonder of 
her age, and one feels that there is no limit to the possibili- 
ties of her progress in knowledge. Miss Sullivan is her 
devoted friend, and is as remarkable in her way as is the 
pupil herself. Such patience and such devotion are most 
uncommon. She never leaves Helen. She reads to her 
long books, like Jeanhvoe, spelling out on her fingers every 
word. She takes her to plays, and while the actors are 
reading their lines, Miss Sullivan is busy spelling to Helen 
every word she hears; she has taught her poetry this way. 
Some ove in the room remarked, “ How terrible it would 
be if anything happened to separate Miss Sullivan and 
Helen!” whereupon the child, who of course could not 
have heard what was said, put her arms about Miss Sul- 
livan’s neck and kissed her, knowing instinctively the 
drift of the conversation. “ Science finds it difficult to 
account for Helen’s proficiency and knowledge of every- 
thing, which she neither sees nor feels nor hears, and the 
greatest sceptic is foreed to believe that there is some 
divine power which controls her. Verily the age of 
miracles is not passed. Exeanor V. Hurron. 
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OUT OF TOWN. 


1V.—THE RAILROAD HUMORIST. 


( UR friend Harford was not especially addicted to 

early rising, and bis trips to Starling and the return 
to town for business by the 7.38 special forced him to 
lenve the Millers at a particularly unearthly hour, often 
without his breakfast, and nearly always in a bad humor. 
In the course of these journeys, whether made in the cold 
blasts of January, when the door of the car refused to stay 
shut, or in the hottest days of July, when the windows 
refused to be opened, Harford noted with interest the 
unvarying and perhaps aggressive cheerfulness of the 
average daily commuter. A delay of half an hour was a 
source of gratification; the hasty rush to the station of a 
belated suburban gave ground for merriment unrestrained. 
As these were incidents of frequent recurrence, Harford 
wondered why they did not lose their novelty, and was 
finally led to consider more closely than he had done 
heretofore the traits of a group of Retaatempetenae who 
may be described as the professional railroad humorists. 

If a composite photograph could be taken of the master 
workman in the band of humorists, it would picture a 
short, stout, florid man with a brownish beard; in age 
about forty-three; sharply marked crow’s-feet about the 
eyes, indicating a constunt tendency to laughter ; heavy 
features, and large protruding ears. Notwithstanding a 
bulkiness of frame, he is quick of movement. He is 
watchful of eye, ready of speech, and his name is apt to 
be “Al” or *‘ Lou.” Harford observed that this impor- 
tunt personage is always surrounded by a body of satel 
lites who are quite content to shine only by reflected light, 
and who, with smiles frozen on their expectant faces, await 
patiently the point of the anecdote he happens to be nar- 
rating, or the gibe with which he is certain to receive an 
acquaintance late of coming. The followers of Lou, the 
7.38 special humorist, were named respectively Ed, Will, 
Van Nort, and Stroudebush, and Harford noted that in 
other groups the types were similar, although the names 
may have differed. Ed and Will were ponderous indi- 
viduals, with heavy black mustaches; Van Nort, elderly, 
with tan-colored face and white beard; and Stroudebush, 
pallid, light -baired and light-eyed, was decidedly the 
youngest of the lot, and perhaps the most appreciative. 

Lou was wont daily to rally Van Nort on the incorrect 
ness of his watch, a point of humor which never failed of 
an immediate and hilarious response from the others of 
the party. 

“Say, Van Nort, ain’t that a new watch?” said Stroude- 
bush, acting as runner-up for Lou. 

** Where was the fire?” said Will. 

** Where did you get the ening. anyhow?” from Ed. 

**Why,” said Lou, “everybody knows that Smith was 
advertising for that old tomato.can he lost the other day.” 

After the laughter subsides Van Nort taps Lou play ful- 
ly on the cheek, and remarks, somewhat inconsequently, 

** Shoo fly!” 

Will adds, ‘‘ T’roarer bum de ay!” But this does not 
seem to go very well, so he shoots out his left arm from 
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his shoulder, carries his hand to the back of his head, 
which he rubs for a moment, tilts his hat over his nose, 
laughs a little, and says, ‘‘ Oh, pshaw!” 

These proceedings were inexpressibly irritating to Har- 
ford, especially as he fancied that the time might come 
when he oven A be made the victim of their ill-directed 
horse-play. Once it happened that an Italian, rather the 
worse for liquor, took a seat beside him, and endeavored 
to engage him in conversation. The train was waiting at 
a station, and the hoarse gutturals of the son of Italy re- 
sounded through the silent car, Harford, who dreaded 
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“OUR FRIEND HARFORD.” 


publicity and a scene, made every effort to maintain a dig- 
nified unconcern, but Lou and his followers noted the in 
cident with boisterous expressions of joy, and Harford saw 
them signalling to a party of young men at the station, 
who in turn peered at him through the windows, and 
emphasized their appreciation of the joke by immoderate 
laughter and the execution of a few jig steps on the plat- 
form. The scene was becoming painful, and the hilarity 
of the bumorists gradually increasing to the point of ex- 
haustion, when, to Harford’s relief, the train started, and 
his Italian friend dropped into a heavy slumber. This 
ended the incident, but Harford always fancied afterwards 
that Lou and his friends noted him as he passed, and that 
they engaged in surreptitious mirth at his expense, varied 
by occasional confidences about him to the newsboy or 
brakeman. 

It was quite evident that to the railroad humorist and 
his friends the train filled the place of the club or the 
theatre; but the extraordinary thing, Harford thought, was 
that there was never a break in their flow of spirits. At 
times the best of us is troubled in mind, our temper ruffled, 
our spirit vexed, but not so the gentleman of the Lou va- 
riety. Harford often noticed that the more vexatious a 
delay might be on the morning train, the merrier became 
the humorist, and the more responsive his friends. If a 
snow-storm blocked the way — the passengers were near- 
ly frozen to death, Ed would playfully affect to mop the 
perspiration from his brow, and wellnigh explode with 
laughter over Lou's latest bon-mot. Certainly no club or 
theatre ever had a record of such continuous and complete 
enjoyment. 

Another remarkable feature of this association of rail- 
way jokers is the effect that it exercises in levelling class- 
es and obliterating social lines. In one of the groups 
which came under Harford’s observation he noticed that 
the star was an unkempt, rather dirty individual, who 
might have been understudy for a stoker on a tug-boat, 
while associated with him were well-dressed prosperous- 
looking men, who looked like bankers or merchants, or 
even Sons of the Revolution, for anything Harford could 
discover to the contrary; and this ill-assorted body hob- 
nobbed together, hanging on the words of the seedy-look- 
ing person, and roaring over his quips with unfeigned 
enjoyment, while it is a curious paradox that neither he 
nor any of the professional railroad humorists is ever 
known to say anything really funny. 

Harford noticed every morning when Lou and his 
friends first met that there was a moment, a brief mo- 
ment, of seriousness, followed by peals of inextinguish- 
able laughter. He ascertained that the proceedings opened 
with questions as to the state of the thermometer, and Van 
Nort was always suspected of exaggeration. The burst 
of merriment greeted Lou’s remark that Van Nort kept 
his thermometer in the range in summer and in the ice- 
box in winter. This joke amused the crowd every day 
that Harford happened to notice them, and, so far as he 
knows, it is amusing them still. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE ATHLETIC SIDE OF WOMAN'S BICYCLING. 


i" ANY a woman in the last three or four months has 

asked her physician whether she might ride a bicy- 
cle; whether it was injurious or beneficial. If the phy- 
sician happened to be a bicyclist himself, he has probably 
told her that there is nothing equal to bicycling for the 
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benefit it has in store for woman. If he has never ridden 
a wheel, he has very likely told her that there are many 
dangers connected with bicycling, that she might easily 
injure herself, and, on the whole, she bad better walk, and 
give up the idea of riding a wheel. 

There is nothing to the discredit of the medical profes- 
sion in this. Each doctor has reason on his side. Bicy- 
cling may be the best kind of exercise for certain women, 
and it may also be dangerous and injurious to others. 
The wheelman who has the “ fever” only sees the good 
points. The man who has never ridden sees only the 
bad points. In short, it may be said that 
bicycling, properly taken up, is without 
doubt beneficial to all healthy women, 
and to many who are not really healthy 
besides, though, on the other hand, it is 
positively injurious to the healthiest of 
women when she abuses it, and in certain 
kinds of illness and chronic invalidism it 
is no doubt somewhat injurious in any 
case, 

In the first place, it ought to be a law 
for every woman that she should never 
ride a bicycle after a distinct feeling of 
weariness comes over her. For those 
who are beginning, especially, and in a 
measure for all women, there is a danger 
of riding out a certain distance, and only 
turning towards home when this feeling 
of weariness comes on. In such cases 
the strain on the nervous system all the 
way home is very great, and by the time 
the end of the journey is reached—for it 
has become a journey by this time—the 
rider is exhausted to such an extent that 
a severe headache or some more serious 
indisposition is the result. There is no 
other reason for this than the fact that 
she did not prescribe for herself a certain 
distance before starting out, which was 
not to be exceeded under any circum- 
stances. No ordinary woman who rides 
for pleasure once or twice a week should 
do over about ten miles ata time. This 
is perhaps an hour's ride, that may be 
easily extended to an hour and a quarter 
before that distance is covered; hes if she 
does not feel fresh and in a glow when 
she stops, she may be certain that she has 
ridden too long. Naturally there is that 
healthy tired feeling which any one rec- 
ognizes after athletic exercise, but it is 
quite different from and never to be mis- 
taken for the weariness which comes from 
too much exertion and straining of the 
nerves and muscles. Very few women 
have ever been injured on a bicycle who 
kept to this rule, and limited their riding 
to normal distances. 

The limit of distance, which is designated by the first 
feeling of weariness, is only a little more important than 
the limit of speed which the female frame is capable of 
undergoing under healthy exercising rules. Whether a 
man can ride at full speed for a long distance and still 
retain his good health is a doubtful question, but it does 
not particularly concern us in the present discussion. It 
is quite certain, however, that no woman can keep up a 
high rate of speed for even a generous portion of a mile 
and not create the beginnings of injuries. The added 
strength required to increase your speed even a little after 
a certain amount of power has been expended is out of 
all proportion to the results. There is no relaxation of 
the muscles between revolutions of the pedals, nor any 
let-up on the nervous and muscular strain while the speed 
lasts. The heart is far more taxed than one realizes at 
the moment, and that species of tingling or numbness in 


the nerves and muscles which often results is only a sign 
that they have both been overtaxed. 

This danger of acquiring too much speed is natural 
enough. The bicycle runs so easily on smooth asphalt or 
macadam that it is a strong temptation to ‘scorch ’’—in- 
deed, it is so strong a temptation that as soon as a girl 
has fairly learned to ride easily she has to put a deliberate 
check on herself to avoid dropping into it. It is for this 
reason that there has been so much comment on the sub- 
ject of men and women riding together. A man natu- 
rally goes at a somewhat faster pace, and the tendency 
would therefore be for a girl to strike the man’s pace on 
level asphalt. For any one who knows the woman he is 
riding with, this danger is of course at a minimum, but 
when some young man rides in company with a girl whom 
he scarcely knows, whose physical vigor is qhockelaly un- 
known to him, and whose chronic weakness of one kind 
or another is quite beyond his knowledge, the temptation 
within him is to strike his own gait, and within her to 
keep up with him, even if sbe makes herself ill for a week 
after in consequence. In riding in cities, such as New 
York, there is not so much of this danger, for the distances 
are comparatively short, there are plenty of comfortable 
stopping-places, and the presence of carriages and all 
kinds of vehicles, which obstruct all city thoroughfares, 
acts as a preventative. But on country roads, where the 
air is bracing and the greater speed of the wheel creates a 
cool breeze, there is danger of overtaxing the system of a 
woman who rides with a man, and does not feel able to 
call a halt the moment she is conscious of the weariness 
that comes from exhaustion of vitality. 

This question of speeding or riding with men is really 
a serious matter, and one which, as bicycling becomes 
more and more common, is likely to be lost sight of, until 
it forces itself on the public mind by the prevalence of its 
unfortunate results. No woman attempts to play tennis as 
long or as severely as men do, No woman plays football 
or rows in acrew with men. Why should she take it for 
granted that she can ride a wheel as fast and as far as he? 
As a matter of fact, she does not think so if she is a sen- 
sible woman; but the trouble really is that she never 
stops to consider the question dispassionately, but goes 
on mile after mile, declaring to her companion that she 
isn’t in the least wearied, when all the time she feels the 
unmistakable signs of having overdone her exercise. 

Moderate riding, and an absolute rule of riding only 
such a distance as she can cover without weariness, are 
two of the important tenets of the woman’s wheeling laws 
—if they may be so called. But there are two others 
quite as important in their way, though they are some- 
what subsidiary to these. 

When the new “lady wheelman” comes to a hill—a 
short and steep one, especially—she immediately feels that, 
in order to show her ability to ride, she must go up the 
whole hill without a:dismount. For the old and expe- 
rienced bicyclist, whether man or woman, this procedure 
is a sure sign of the neophyte, and frequently you will 
hear a comment on such a rider that ‘‘there goes a new 
one trying to burst a blood-vessel, getting warm, and ac- 
complishing nothing.” Indeed, riding up any steep hills 
is bad, for two reasons: In the first place, it tires you out 
for half an hour afterwards and makes you extremely un- 
comfortable, winds you sadly to no purpose, and is a very 
severe strain on the heart, especially so if yours happens 
to be a little weak for one reason or another. And in the 
second place, it deprives you of that most welcome and 
beneficial rest, the occasional walk in the midst of bicy- 
cle-riding. Any one who has tried will at once acknow- 
ledge how much rest a little tramp on foot up a hill has 
often given him, and you may often see a whee]man walk 
ing along by his machine simply to give himself and his 
muscles a little relaxation, even though the ground may 
be level and the road comparatively smooth. 

The fourth of these tenets of the physical side of bicy 
cling is the position the rider takes on her wheel, which, 
in its way, is the most important of all. The position and 
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that the angle be experimented with until it 
becomes perfectly satisfactory. At the same 
time an endeavor should be made to bring al 
the pressure possible on the pedals, so that 
the weight of your body is distributed, and 
comes partly on the seat and partly on the 
pedals. It may be said, incidentally, that 
this is much safer from the bicycle’s point 


of view », since in crossing car tracks and 
other 1 or hollows in the road there is 
much less danger of breaking any part of 
the wl lif your weight is ao distributed 
As regards the position itself, the body 
should be as nearly upright as possible 
From the waist up you should neither lean 
forward r backward, but sit upright, as 
any one would in an ordinary chair. The 


pedals and seat ought then to be so arranged 
that your feet and legs come very nearly be 


be used should both be | 


neath you, in a position similar to that taken | 


If the wheel is thus 

little or no danger 
of straining yourself in any way, since you 
are neither pushing out before you in an un 
xccustomed fashion, nor are you leaning for 
ward in « position where the arms, chest 
and shoulder muscles are out of their natural 
spheres Leaning forward isa bad and silly 


in ordinary walking 


arranged, there will be 


position for men or women to adopt. It has 
no p ble utilitarian view, except the sin 
gle one that against a head-wind it renders 
w ihe vy much ensicr 1s less resistance is 
fered the breeze If the man or woman 
were training for racing, the case would be 
different. But as it is, there is no more rea 
son for leaning far forward over the handles 
in an ordinary ride than there is for leaning 


over a hérse’s neck while taking an after 
noon horseback ride, simply because horse 
jockeys do 80 in arace. The proper position 
in bicycling is the common-sense one, and 
that is the upright and well-balanced one 

It is quite easy to see, therefore, that bicy 
cling may be for women very injurious in a 
number of ways, but it will also be seen that 
the injuries are not likely to come from bi 
cycle-riding so much as from the abuses of 
bicycle-riding. and hence for 
ride a wheel may be of the greatest benefit 
to her. She is not, usa rule, 
exercise Here finds it She 
enough in the open air. This compels it, 
She is apt to tire herself out from too much 
work or too much play This gives the re- 
quired distraction of variation. Both doc- 
tors are, therefore, in a measure right. But 
one of them sees only the evils, which we 
have spoken of, and the other only sees the 
benefits, of which there is no occasion to 
spt ak here 


a woman to 


she 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


There is no mystery about 


Sunlight 
Soap 


it is simply a clear, pure, honest 
soap for laundry and household 
use, made by the most approved 
processes, and being the Gest, it 
has the largest sale in the world, 
It is made in a twin bar for con- 
venience sake 

This shows 


The Twi Bar 


Use will reveal 
The Twin Benefits : 
Less labor 
Laver Bros, Lad., Greater comfort 
Hudson & Harrison Sta., New York. 


HIRES 
Rootbeer 


It quenches your thirst 
That’s the best of it. 
Improves your health 
2 That’s the rest of it. 


age mates 5 gallons, Sold every- 
Tg howe by The Chas. E. Hires (Co., Phila, 





taking sufficient | 
is not | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





For making fine Cake for five o'clock teas, luncheons ana receptions, 


CLEVELAND'S 


+ (oly BOK IN Sat 


POWDER 
’ has no equal.~it's pure and sure, 











Honest versus Dishonest 
Silver and Silver-Plated Ware 


WATERBURY, CONN., June 1, 1895. 
Important Announcement to Housekeepers : 

Cheap metal goods stamped “ Sterling ” or “Coin” have during the past year 
been widely advertised and sold to the public, who supposed that owing to the com- 
paratively low price of silver bullion they were buying a genuine article at small cost. 

Legal investigation has recently shown that large quantities of these goods 
stamped “ Sterling” or “ Coin” are made of brass or other cheap metals, either 
tinned over or bearing a light wash of silver. Now that this gross deception 
is being brought to light under the New York State law, the makers of these 
disreputable wares are trying to dodge the responsibility of their false stamps 
and statements. 

Silver-plated Spoons, Forks, Knives, and other table ware have also been 
included in these misleading advertisements, and great quantities of worthless 
stuff palmed off as “ first quality” plated ware. 

To be assured that you are getting value received for your money every time, 
buy Spoons, Forks, and Knives made by RoGers & BrotHer, Waterbury, Conn., 
whose experience extends over half a century, and who are known to every first- 
class jeweler in the United States as the makers of the celebrated Star yf Brand. 


Every article is stamped “ 7 ROGERS & BRO., A.1.” Every box contains 


a guarantee as to quality and finish. Money refunded for every piece not found 
to be exactly as represented upon returning the same to Rocrers & BROTHER, 
Waterbury, Conn., or 16 Cortlandt St., New York City. Yours truly, 


ROGERS & BROTHER, 


16 CorTLANDT St., New Yorxk Ciry. WATERBURY, CONN. 





Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


H&C° 
“rane? 


On White China. 


siland 
OL im oges ; 


On Decorated China 


Qa 








Wittiam A. Hammonn, M.D., 
Mazon Hotcurnson, M.D., 


T: Hammond 
Animal Extracts, 
Prepared 


according to the formula of 
Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, at Washington, D. C. 


for 


heart. 
YROIUDINE for Dag and skin diseases, 
ARINE, TESTINE, Etc. 
. 4% drachm bottle. $2.00. 
PRICE: , $1.00. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Pamphlet by request. Address 








THK HAMMOND SANITARIUM, 





HAMMOND SANITARIUM 00., Washington, D. 0. 
Correspondence with physicians requested. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











We have in this volume the real poetry of child life.—Boston ADVERTISER. 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


LITTLE KNIGHTS AND LADIES 


Verses for Young People. By MarGaret E. Sancster, Author of ‘* On the Road Home,” etc. 


Iilustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 

The poems deal with a great variety of subjects and are presented in a way to charm and interest their youthful 
readers.—V. ¥. Press 

Healthful, natural, and just the simple narrative poems and kindly Pp ffusi most 
children.—PAila. Press. 

Utterances of a poet who still has the child’s heart within the woman’s, and writes in a sympathetic vein that is 
always captivating. — Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
&@ For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by the publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
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SUPPLEMENT 








YSPEPSIA...... 
«Pabst Malt Extract, The 
‘Best’ Tonic is a remedy | have 
found always gives perfect satis- 
faction to my patients where a 
tonic is indicated, and especially 


ind ia or any form of indi- 
estion. Having been a ‘dyspep- 
ic’ myself, | can truly say | 
never found a tonic that gave me 
so much benefit for the short 
time | have used it, and | am 
fully convinced it isin every sense 
THE ‘Best’ TONIC in the mar- 
ket.””—Dr. W. H. MOSELEY, Sparta, Wis. 
FIVE LITTLE BOOKS 


MANLEO OM REQUEST 
MENTION THI® PUBLICATION 


Addressee »»» PABST 


MILWAUKEE .... 
LovensToro sens wt 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
eae y 1oc. and 25c. Get the 

k at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 

Aunual sules mure than 6,000,000 boxes. 




















